ke Pasific, A WEEELY RELIG- 


( IOUS AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued 
in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Douglas 
oeing its editor and proprietor. Til] 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches jointly ; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the General 
Association of California, by a committee of 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by ‘‘Toz PusiisHina COMPANY OF 
TE Pactrio’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
Directors for 1887 and 1888 are: 8. 8. Smith, 
John Henderson, W. M.Searby, I. P. Rankin, 
John Kimball, J. M. Haven and W. W. Chase. 
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REMINISCENCES OF PIONEER MIS- 
SIONARY LIFE IN CALIFOR- 
NIA—NO. VII. 


FIRST SABBATH-SCHOOL AND FIRST PRAY- 
ER-MEETING. 


The second Sabbath, November 12th, 
was made memorable by the organiza- 
tion of our first Sabbath-school. It was 
at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, and was 
made a special service. 

As before mentioned, the most of the 
few children in the village were in the 
mines, having gone thither with their par- 
ents, soon after the discovery of gold. 
Yet some were found who had not gone, 
or who had returned. There being no 
school through the week for want of a 
teacher, these few were all the more 
ready to come on the Sabbath. They 
certainly all the more needed Sabbath 
instruction. Four teachers and seven 
scholars were in attendance. As a mat- 
ter of history in California Sabbath-school 
work, I here put on record their names: 
Teachers—Mr. C. L. Ross, a Baptist ; 
Mr. Gilman, a Congregationalist ; Cap- | 
tain Thomas, an English Episcopalian ; 
and Mrs. C. V. Gillespie, a Presbyterian. 
Scholars: boys—Arneaud du Pre Four- 
geaud, 334 years; John Bestun, 334 
years; George Shaw, 8 years; and James 
Shaw, 11 years. Grtrls——-Eliza Wilson, 
8 years; Maria Prout, 9 years ; Nancy 
Ellen Goodwin, 8 years. 

I opened the school with prayer and a 
short address of welcome to teachers and 
scholars. The Chaplain was chosen 
Superintendent. Little else was done 
on that first day, besides organization and 
such instruction as was extemporized by 
the teachers to their small classes during 
the half-hour that followed. The first 
lesson given out was for the next Sab- 
bath ; viz., the first ten verses of the sec- 
ond chapter of Matthew. That next 
Sabbath brought twelve scholars; the 
Sabbath following 28—four times the 
number of the first Sabbath. Thus rap- 
idly grew our little school, calling for 
more teachers, and greatly encouraging 
the hearts of the Superintendent and his 
co-workers—how truly a union school 
whose teachers represented as many. 
Christian denominations, and whose 
scholars represented almost as many 
sects, nationalities and social grades ! 

This rapid growth, together with the 
overflowing congregations at the morn- 
ing and evening services, was full of 
promise. A new era had dawned on 
the place, and the hearts of Christians, 
who had looked and longed for light to 
break in upon the darkness, were filled 
with joy. Here was the beginning of 
home things, bringing up precious memor- 
ies of old childhood -— privileges and 
pleasures in the homes and schools and 
churches so far away. One other first thing 
was, that week added to those pleasures 
which made their happiness still more 
complete. On the Wednesday evening 
of that same week, November 15th, we 
held our first prayer-meeting. Numer- 
ically, it was an hour of small things. 
There were four besides myself. These 
were Captain Thomas, Mr. Gilman, Mrs. 
Gillespie and her Chinese woman, whom 
she had brought from Hongkong—few, 
indeed, but enough to claim the prom- 
ised presence of Christ. We had Him 
with us, and the fellowship was sweet. 

The theme of our meditation was 
‘Tooking unto Jesus” (Heb. xii :2), 
which was felt to be eminently appropri- 
ate to the circumstances and needs of 
Christians with our peculiar surroundings 
and responsibilities. At the close of 
our conversation on this inspiring theme, 
our Episcopal brother led in a prayer 
committed from the prayer-book—a most 
fitting one, and rendered with the appro- 
priateness of one who felt every word of 
it. After a brief conference the young 
Congregational brother closed with the 
prayer. 

Such was the beginning of Wednesday 
evening prayer-meetings, which, contin- 
uing on into the Congregational Church 
(which I afterward organized), grew into 
a meeting of numbers and power, as 
successive arrivals brought to us choice 
helpers from the churches of the East. 

The following Sabbath (November 
19th) was characterized by a crowded 
house and the presence of some unusual 
hearers. Among them were Governor 
Mason of California and ex-Governor 
Boggs of Missouri, on: whom I had call- 
ed during the previous week. The 
theme of the discourse had been the 
“Nature of True Religion,” from James 
i:27. Their Excellencies seemed thor- 
oughly interested, and so expressed 
themselves, and the preacher was glad 
that before men in their position, as 
well as before others, he had been led to 
present such needed truths. But the 
presence of one other person in that 
morning congregation gave the minister 
a more prolonged as well as a greater 
pleasure. It was the presence of Rev. 
Chester S. Lyman, a graduate of Yale 
College, and for several years pastor of 
a Congregational church in Connecticut, 
but whose failing health had driven him, 
ayear or two before, into the Pacific, 


sequently to California. I had first met 
him and loved him at the Islands. A 
more genial and intellectual companion 
it would be hard to find. His sojourn 
at the Islands has always. been a pleasant 
memory to those who had the privilege 
of entertaining him. Welcome every- 
where among the mission families, his 
name is fragrant with the qualities of 
mind and heart that make up the Chris- 
tian gentleman and the honored guest. 
He had preceded me tothe Coast. His 
coming, if I remember correctly, was 
previous to the discovery of gold. Not 
being here as a preacher, but as a seek- 
er of health, he had sought outdoor em- 
ployment as a surveyor. Inthe general 
rush for the mines, when almost every- 
thing else was laid aside, he may for 
awhile have exchanged his tripod and 


but not for long. When he returned to 
San Francisco it was to resume his work 
as surveyor, and take the more congenial 
place of a helper in the new order of 
things recently inaugurated on the Coast. 
This he did heartily; and the presence 
and weight of such a man was a power 
for good. He was more or less with us 
in our earliest years, and, with the ex- 
ception of one visit East, did not per- 
manently leave California until after the 
First Congregational church, of which I 
was pastor, was settled in its second 
house of worship, on the corner of Cali- 
fornia and Dupont streets. After his re- 
turn to Connecticut he was elected a 
professor in Yale College—a position 
which he fills with honor to this day. 
Should this brief notice of one of Cali- 
fornia’s worthy pioneers reach his read- 
ing, he will please accept this imperfect 


sketch as a tribute from one who has al- 


ways held him in high esteem and ap- 
preciated his countenance and heipful 
influence in times when such men were 
an inspiration to all good works. 

Though the only minister in the Ter- 
ritory engaged in ministerial work, I was 
reminded, now and then, of others of 
different denominations, who were en- 
gaged in secular pursuits. Besides Mr. 
Lyman (surveyor), already mentioned, 
there were several, either in mercantile 
business or engaged in mining. Early 
in December, a Methodist minister (Mr. 
Hosford) of Oregon, who had been 
some months in the mines, came down 
en route for his northern home. He 
informed me of two ministers who had 
recently been murdered—one, a Baptist 
by the name of Pomeroy, murdered in 
cold blood by an American for his gold; 
the other, a Mr. Newman (Methodist), 
shot by an Indian in revenge for an in- 
jury previously received from some white 
man. ‘These cases, with not a few oth- 
ers who had lost all ministerial charac- 
ter, and some of whom utterly apostatiz- 
ed from the faith and from all Christian 
character, were warnings not lost upon 
the one minister then and there at work, 
nor upon those earnest co-laborers, who 
so heartily sustained and helped him in 
his responsible work. Being the only 
minister, his labors were abundant in 
looking after strangers coming by every 
vessel; especially in ministrations to the 
sick, the friendless and the sorrowing. 
There was a Romish priest at the Mis- 
sion Dolores, two miles south; but, in 
the village, I was not unfrequently re- 
quested to visit persons of that faith in 
sickness, sometimes to marry them, and 
once or twice to bury their dead. 

Being from the Islands, and acquaint- 
ed with the Hawaiian language, it natur- 
ally fell to me to look after the Islanders 
who had found their way over to the 
shores of gold. Most of them had gone 
to the mines, but there were quite a 
number who lingered on the Coast, some 
of whom had previously known me, and 
who came to me for counsel, and, in 
any needed way, sought my assistance. 
They were generally sickly and in a mis- 
erable condition. They were living in 
sheds and tents among the sand hills to- 
wards Rincon Point, where now stand 
large business blocks and palatial hotels. 
The rough winds were inhospitable. 
Several had died of consumption. All 
were coughing ; some were sick and in 
low condition ; many of them had fallen 
into dissipation. But it was a pleasure 
to minister to them ; they always wel- 
comed me like a father. Early in my 
work I began preaching to them Sab- 
bath afternoons; often I buried their 
dead. Soon I could seea marked im- 
provement. At one of the first funerals, 
One native was drunk and vomited in 
the midst of the service, while two out- 
side fired pistols. Once two natives 
brought a dead body in a hand-cart to 
my door, and requested me to go and 
help them bury it. The body had no 
coffin, but was wrapped in a_ blanket. 
I went with them, waited at the burial 
place till they dug a shallow grave, and, 
after prayer, helped let the body to its 
rest. But this was an exceptional case. 
Soon we had better days; improvements 
grew fast ; ere long civilization supersed- 
ed barbarism—the far West became daily 
more like the far East. 

T. Dwicut Hunt, 


first to the Sandwich Islands, and sub- | 


Temperance is to know one’s self. 


chain for the pick-ax and miners’ cradle, . 


SALEM LETTER. 


Is it possible to do anything, even in- 
directly, that shall tend towards strength- 
ening the bond and lengthening the 
term of service between our pastors and 
the churches they serve? The common 
practice is simply to hire a man, year by 
year, to preach and look after church in- 
terests generally, with the understanding 
that his term of service expires whenever 
he fails to secure a nearly unanimous 
vote in his favor at the annual meeting. 
So, of course, the question of contin- 
uance comes up, at least, yearly, amd the 
feeling is not rare among ministers that 
it is the better plan to forestall a divided 
vote by a resignation. It may some- 
times happen that this precipitates a 
crisis which, with wisdom and patience, 
would have been passed in safety. But, 
too often there is no better way. A 
minister is largely dependent upon his 
church members, not only for a com- 
fortable life, but for the ability to be use- 
ful. There is no end to the advice and 
counsel given to ministers by their eld- 
ers ; but it is not often that churches are 
instructed as to their full duty toward 
the men who minister to them in Christ’s 
name, and so often in a large measure 
of his spirit. Our house will surely be 
left to‘us desolate if we scorn men pos- 
sessing these meek and lowly excellen- 
cies, and are solicitous to secure those 
showy gifts that please the world. All 
ministers are not saints. Each one 
needs the forbearance and kindly help- 
fulness of his fellow-workers. If we 


Stand apart, more than ready to note his 


weakness, and fail to put our own shoul- 
ders under some part of the burden, is 
it not ordained that we shall also fail in 
having any large share in the honors of 
our Lord’s kingdom ? 

A pastorless church is in a disadvan- 
tageous position, and a minister almost 
invariably becomes more and more valu- 
able to the people he serves in propor- 
tion to the time spent among them ; they 
learn to respect and have confidence in 
him. In the community he has a stand- 
ing that can only be gained by years of 
integrity and faithfulness. Surely, only 
for serious and sufficient cause should 
the relations between pastor and people | 
be broken up. 

The Presbytery of Oregon held its an- 
nual meeting in Albany, beginning April 
1oth. I notice that they give the Wom- 
an’s Missionary Society two days, or, at 
least, two evenings of their time. It isa 
sign of how large a part of missionary 
work is transferred to the women of our 
churches. 

The Willamette University is enlarg- 
ing its Medical Department. This part 
of the school is kept in Portland, and 
held its commencement exercises April 
1oth—-11th. They are planning to build 
a large hospital in connection with this 
department. 

A new M. E. church building is called 
for at Oregon City. It will seem a pity 
if the old one is destroyed; it was the 
first Protestant house of worship built on 
this Coast, and has many sacred asso- 
ciations for a large number of Christian 
people up and down the land. The 
subscription paper for its building fund 
was dated December, 1842. Our Con- 
gregational church at Oregon City held 
many of its first gatherings within its 
walls. 

The interest in politics 1s well-nigh uni- 
versal, and will probably increase until 
the June election settles the fate of can- 
didates. The “Third Party” move- 
ment is not very strong, although Prohi- 
bition tickets have been nominated in 
many counties. It angers the Republi- 
can leaders to have St. John canvass the 
State, when so much depends upon the 
issue of this election. Whatever success 
his advocacy secures will be, it is charged, 
for the benefit of the Democratic party. 
No wonder wise men are perplexed and 
stand in doubt when our leaders are so 
divided in counsel. The Republican 
State Convention met in Portland, and 
nominated Hon. Burger Hermon for re- 
election, and Chief Justice Lord for his 
present position as Supreme Judge. If 
a man has filled an office with credit 
and honor he ought certainly to be able 
to do better work than one new to the 
place and duties. Specially is this true 
of Congressmen, and of judges as well. 
Incompetent, unfaithful men cannot too 
quickly be set aside, but “rotation in 
office” is liable to prove an unprofitable 
and expensive theory in practice. 

Tue Paciric of April 4th seemed to 
me unusually full Of extra good things. 
If St. Paul felt himself a debtor to all 
men how much larger is the debt we 
owe! I can never repay Professor 
Drummond even the smallest tax on the 
amount of value received from his’ writ- 
ings ; so of many, many others. I took 
up that number of your paper as one 
sits down hungry to a table covered 
with a well-prepared variety of palatable 
food. I laid it down, feeling satisfied. 
It is not enough for us that food be 
cooked ; it must be seasoned and served 
in a manner to please the eye and both 


— = 


'the sense of taste and smell. So these 


‘ed toleration; while the third, that of 


gifted writers serve us with the same liv- 
ing thoughts, but each -one has some 
special skill in preparation, and we have 
it given us so nearly without money and 
without price that it is practically free. 
While I am speaking of obligations | 
me say that I enjoy the good type and 
paper of THE Paciric.. My fingers rel- 
ish the smooth surface of the paper an 
my eyes are gratified with its ‘gen 
make-up, Surely I am in debt to editors, 
type-setters, _proof-readers, etc., as_ well 
as to correspondents. Blessings be up- 
on them all! S. C..H. 
April, 1888. 


LETTER FROM CHINA. 


Epitors Paciric: Last year, doubtless, 
all the newspapers took more or less no- 
tice of the terrible catastrophe which oc- 
curred along the Yellow river in Septem- 
ber, when tens of thousands—not to say 
hundreds of thousands—-of people were 
drowned or driven from their homes. 
The foreign residents at the various ports 
in China began to make contributions 
for the relief of the sufferers, but lately 
word has come from the missionaries in 
that region that the Chinese authorities 
were caring so well for the surviving suf- 
ferers as to render outside help needless, 
This seems like a new phase of affairs in 
China. It is quite in keeping with Chi- 
nese theories of duties of rulers to their 
subjects. But, alas! theory and prac- 
tice are often widely divorced in China 
and America, too. 

In a previous communication I men- 
tioned a very good proclamation issued 
by the provincial authorities at Foochow. 
A number of copies were supplied to 
our consul, who has given them to the 
missionaries to place in all their chapels. 
On our coming to Shaowu, we found 
that copies of the same proclamation had 
been posted up along all the main roads 
in this region. 

In the Missionary Herald for De- 
cember, 1887, pages 537-538, there is 
an interesting account of three imperial 
edicts in reference to Christianity in 
China. The first, that of 1805, strictly 
prohibited all intercourse with foreigners 
for the sake of learning their religion. 
The second, that of 1844, granted limit- 


1886, orders that officials shall not dis- 
criminate against Christians, but treat 
them impartially, as other good subjects 
would be treated, and severely punish 
‘‘Jawless vagabonds who stir up strife 
without cause.” The proclamations is- 
sued last year are especially valuable in 
ordering that Christians shall not be 
compelled to contribute to idolatrous 
purposes. These are most fruitful 
sources of trouble and persecution. It 
is customary to enforce contributions 
from all the families in a certain village 
or section of country for various idola- 
trous performances, and any one who at- 
tempts to evade the payment of his as- 
sessment is likely to encounter the wrath 
of the whole community. This is an 
evil which official proclamations cannot 
always reach, but it is a great help to 
have them on the right side. 

In seeking to secure to Chinese Christ- 
ians the right to peaceably live and wor- 
ship according to the dictates of their 
own consciences, there are various par- 
ties to be dealt with. First, there is the 
district magistrate, or the mayor of the | 
city and the surrounding country. Next 
are the subordinates in his yamen, who 
often exercise most of the real power in 
the name of the magistrate. ‘Then there 
are the village elders, the heads of the 
local militia, etc. 

In a mountainous region, about twen- 
ty-five miles from here, there lives an old 
man and his two sons, with their families, 
For two or three years past they have 
been secretly inclined toward Christian- 
ity, but had not dared to acknowledge 
their preference. A year ago this spring 
we visited that region for the first time, 
and this encuuraged the old man and his 
sons to declare their intention to be 
Christians. The name of the old man 
is Wai-sieu, and of his sons Chung-tsz 
and Muh-wang. The name of their vil- 
lage is Woo-shee-ping, or Black Rock 
Plat, and it has a little over three hun- 


dred inhabitants all surnamed Bear. | 


Near by is a larger village, called Ten-ka, 
with something over five hundred inhab- 
itants, all of the same surname—Bear. 
The two: villages have a common ances- 
try seventeen generations back—just as 
if, say, a Mr. and Mrs. Smith had settled 
there seventeen generations ago, and now 
their descendants numbered nearly a 
thousand, and constituted two large vil- 
lages. The main business of the people 
in that region is the production of bam- 
boo fibre for the manufacture of white 
paper. The fibre has to be bleached on 
the hillsides for sevéral months, and, as 
this gives opportunity for pilfering, the 
people are very severe in punishing all 
attempts at theft of the fibre. Wai-sieu’s 
younger son found nearly two hundred 
pounds of his fibre among the fibre of 
another man named Chung-hien, son of 
a man named Lien-sieu. So the village 
imposed a fine of forty dollars on Chung- 


toward it. 


}hien. But three head men of the larger ; 


village, Ten-ka, said the village of Woo- 


shee-ping had no right to settle this mat- 
ter itself, and demanded a squeeze of 
fifteen dollars. This being refused, they 


-incited Lien-sieu and his son to bring 


suit against Wai-sieu, his sons, and oth- 
ers, charging them with extortion. The 
magistrate decided the case against the 
plaintiffs, but they, having paid the fine 
and recovered possession of a bond 
which they had given pending the pay- 
ment of the forty dollars,made a false copy 
of it, and accused Wai-sieu and his sons 


| of having kept the true bond and returned 


a false copy. It soon became manifest 
that there was a conspiracy between some 
of the leading men of the “Bear” tribe 
and one of the subordinates in the mag- 
istrate’s yamen to use this lawsuit as a 
means of harrowing Wai-sieu and family 
into renouncing Christianity, anc fright- 
ening any others who might be inclined 
They failed to get a decision 
in their favor, but the old man and his 
younger son were cowed. The elder 


son, however, stood firm, and so they 
turned on him. He was charged with 


not having paid taxes on his fields, of 
which, in fact, he had none, and duties 


on deeds of purchases which he had nev- 


er made. He was twice or thrice im- 


prisoned, and got out only by paying 

taxes and duties of other people, relatives 

of his; and when at last a Christian who 

is a literary graduate interposed in his be- 

half, and threatened to carry the case be- 

fore the prefect, they brought a complaint 

before the magistrate that Chung-tsz was 

relying on foreigners of the Jesus 
doctrine, who “thrust out their bodies to 

cover the case.” 
Foochow in May, and all this happened 
during our absence. 
autumn, we took up the case, only ask- 
ing, however, that the charge of our med- 
dling be investigated, for this is an odious 
offense in the eyes of the Chinese au- 
thorites. 
dressed ourselves was friendly, 
though the subordinate in the magistrate’s 
yamen delayed things for awhile, for he 
held a position which gave him great ad- 
vantage, the case was finally brought to 
a decision. A change of , magistrates 
just at the time, removinga dummy, who 
had let his subordinates rule, favored our 
cause. Wai-sieu and sons were acquit- 
ted of all charges, while Lien-sieu_re- 
ceived sixty blows for falsely accusing us, 
but out of regard for his old age they 
were laid on lightly. 
desire to have him punished, for he was 
a mere cat’s paw in the hands of 
others, and 1s to be pitied, for he sold or 
mortgaged his house and fields to carry 
on the suit, and all he got was a beating. 
The subordinate in the yamen, who was 
the real offender, was removed from of- 
fice and imprisoned. However, he has 
two relatives who are church members, 
and at their request we asked to have 
him released. 
New Year, and so after a few days he 
was let out. 
six copies of a very good proclamation 
for use in that region. 


We had gone down to 


On our return last 


The prefect to whom we ad- 
and 


We really did not 


It was near the Chinese 


The prefect has given us 


It is very amusing—the talks we some- 


times have with unsophisticated China- 
men. 
study recently and began to ask me 
about my native land ; being a farmer, 
he asked if the fields were the same there 
as here. 
wheat and lived on that.” ‘Why, truly,” 
he exclaimed, “ you foreigners must fare 
hardly |” 
rice ; we prefer the wheat.” 
tell him so twice before he could take in 
the idea, and then he exclaimed, ‘‘ How 
strange !” I assured him that we thought 
it strange that the Chinese should like 
rice better than wheat. This view of the 
case amused him a good deal, and I 
added the cow thought it strange that 
the dog should eat meat, and the dog 
thought it strange that the cow should 
eat grass. 
the gospel he assented to in a way that 
left me in doubt whether he had got any 
clear idea or not; but he went away 
with one new idea, that there were other 
ways of looking at things than the Chi- 
nese way, and this may pave the way for 
something higher by and by. 


An elderly man came into my 


“No,” I said; “we raised 


** Oh,” I said, “‘we don’t like 
I had to 


What I said to him about 


| J. E. WALKER. 
Shao-wu, Feb. 28, 1888. 


MARRIED. 


Kann— BunKER.—At the house of the bride’s 
father, in this city, April 17, 1888, by Rev. 
J. C. Holbrook, D.D., Adolph J. , 
M.D., to Miss Edith D. Bunker. 


Twenty-nine years ago Dr. Holbrook, 


being then ona visit to this city and 
supplying for the summer the pulpit of 
the First Congregational church, united 
the father and mother of the bride in 
marriage, and four years ago was present 
at their silver wedding. By a happy co- 
incidence he has just been called to offi- 
ciate at the wedding of the daughter. 


Rev. E. P. Hammond will hold services 
in the Howard Presbyterian Church, on 
Mission street, next Sabbath. This 


church does wisely to engage the sevices 
of this evangelist for the vacant pulpit, 
even for orie Sabbath. 


The Weman’s Beard 


OF THE PACIFIv. 


President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 901 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco. 
Treasurer, Mus. R. E. Couz, 572 Twelfth St. 
rs. H. E. Jewett, Foreign retary, H 
kins Academy, Oakland, Cal. i 


THE THOBURN MEMORIAL BAND, 
RIO VISTA. 


Wednesday, March 28th, a children’s 
missionary meeting was held in the 
church, and a society of little girls and 
boys was organized for foreign mission 
work, It is to be called the Thoburn 
Memorial Band. We cannot build a 
church or erect a grand monument to 
the memory of Sister Thoburn, but we 
hope the lives of these dear children, 
whose souls shall live forever, will be so 
molded and developed in Christian work 
that they will be a lasting tribute to her 
memory. The girls are to make articles 
to be sold, and the boys will do outside 
work to earn money for their monthly 
offerings. They all seem quite enthusi- 
astic, and will have for their motto, ‘I 
will not offer to the Lord of that which 
doth cost me nothing.” We expect that 
by September rst the children will have 
raised the amount asked of them for this 
year. You will have reports in duetime 
from their own little secretary. 

Thursday, March 29th, our auxiliary 
met in Grandma Thoburn’s room. The 
furniture had not been changed since 
her death. Her large arm-chair, which 
stood by a sunny window, was draped in 
black. Flowers from her grave were in 
a little vase. Her well-worn Bible lay 
upon the table, and it showed marks of 
years of study. At one side of the room 
hung the motto, “Simply at Thy Cross I 
bow.” Near the head of the bed were 
these verses in large print: “They are 
before the throne of God. They shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more; 
neither shall the sun light on them, nor 
any heat. For the Lamb which is inthe 
midst of the throne shall feed them, and 
shall lead them by living fountains of 
water ; and God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes.” ‘ Henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord shall give me at that 
day.”” About the room were many evi- 
dences of her handiwork, and among the 
trinkets and mementoes she had treasur- 
ed from her girlhood days was a sampler 
containing stitches which her busy hands 
had wrought more than seventy years 
ago. Mrs. Gardiner was unanimously 
elected President of our auxiliary for the 
remainder of her life. A lunch, which 
Mrs. Gardiner had hospitably prepared, 
was served in the. room, and tea from 
Grandma Thoburn’s teapot. As we sep- 
arated to go to our homes we felt that we 
had spent a pleasant and profitable after- 
noon, and felt encouraged for future 
work. Mas. G. M. DEXTER, 

Sec’y Rio Vista Auxiliary. 


RECEIVING ADVICE. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


There are many favors which we are 
glad to receive from our kindred and 
friends in the fellowship of social life 
which add to our treasure and comfort. 
But the contribution of earnest and stren- 
uous advice to us in any of our personal 
demonstrations is not one of the 
gifts ordinarily welcomed or thankfully 
appropriated. 

It argues, on the part of our friend, 
a discovery of some lack of wisdom and 
judgment on our part, a step out of the | 
right and safe path, of which we need to 
be reminded, and from which we need 
to be restored—the assurance, of course, 
that our counselor is practically wiser 
than we, and is competent to guide us. 
when our steps are in error. It looks 
down upon us as frgm a higher and 
clearer position of intelligence and judg- 
ment, and so argues our infirmity in dis- 
cussing and settling the practical issues 
of our day’s journal. 

It carries with it the implication and 
confession of error ip some problem of 
word or deed, where we have gone 
astray, and from which this wiser spirit 
would lead us back into the highway of 
truth and peace. . 

It is not quite agreeable to us to oc- 
cupy this lowly position, and to look up 
with self-abasing humility to one so far 
above us. | 

It brings us in debt to a companion 
with whom we have been wont to stand 
and to walk on a level of personal equal- 
ity, and keeps us thus in an attitude be- 
low him to our confusion and reproach. 

Let us learn to receive such friendly 
fidelity in responsive love and gratitude, 
and show our benefactor how keenly and 
thankfully we feel the tasking of the fa- 
vor which has set the giver to cheer and 
enrich us with so precious a gain. . 

So, let us keep our relation to kindly 
advisers vital and cordial, and testify 
}convincingly our appreciation of such 


discerning beneficence. 
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THE PacrtFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Aprit 18, 1888. 


MISSIONARY LIFE—NO. XII. 


THE UNMARRIED MISSIONARY LADY. 


This series of articles on missionary 
life would not be complete if no mention 
were made of the life and work of the 
great number of single ladies who are 
now in heathen lands. We need not 
enumerate them all, for upon some mis- 
sion fields their number exceeds the reg- 
ular ordained missionaries, and their 
work is certainly not second to that 
which is done by them. But it is not 
every society that employs single ladies 
to go abroad with the message of salva- 
tion. Some, for reasons perhaps better 
known to themselves than others, are sat- 
isfied with the amount of labor that the 
married ladies are able to perform, while 
with others the policy is not carried out 
to such an extent as by most of the 
American societies. These latter are all 
well represented in foreign lands by la- 
dies, and many are the female heralds 
who thus go forth to teach the gospel to 
the multitudes of heathen women and 
children. 

THEIR USEFUNNESS 


Such is their great usefulness that 
we think there are few, if any, who ques- 
tion the wisdoin of parent boards of 
commissioning them. They are enabled 
to do a work which but for them would 
remain undone, for most of the heathen 
women are unapproachable by men, at 
least not to such an extent as to impart the 
knowledge of the gospel. This task can 
only be done’by the lady, as the private 
apartments of women can only be enter- 
ed by their husbands on certain occa- 
sions, and women can generally only as- 
sociate with one another. It is true that 
in some countries there is not such a sep- 
aration of the sexes, yet under the most 
favorable circumstances not much can 
be done by the male missionary. Oc- 
casionally some of the old women stand 
on the outside of the audience while the 
missionary preaches, to listen to a few 
words of gospel truth ; but it is very lit- 
tle that they learn in this way. Their 
husbands, having been brought to the 
truth, add the only other avenue through 
which they may hear of Christ as the 
personal Saviour ; but their husbands can 
very often only impart the merest al- 
phabet of religious truth, since husband 
and wife only come together on certain 
occasions. Viewing, then, these facts as 
they are, what would these our heathen 
sisters do without religious female teach- 
ers? ‘There is but one answer to the 
question, and that is that very many of 
them would die without ever hearing the 
story that has broken the chains of so 
many sin-burdened souls. Yes, very 
many of them would, no doubt, live and 
die as their ancestors have done, follow- 
ing the same rules of life and practicing 
the same heathen superstitions; but 
thanks be unto God that there has been 
a way partially opened by which many of 
these benighted heathen women can hear 
the gospel in their own tongue and from 
the lips of their sympathizing Christian 
sisters. There was a time in the history 
of Christians when the work largely de- 
volved upon the men, since much of 
what could be done was only initiatory 
work, and required the hardihood of a 
masculine nature to endure the priva- 
tions incumbent upon missionary life ; 
but that time has passed, and now almost 
everywhere there is a wide door thrown 
open, where the young, unmarried lady 
may enter, to teach thousands of heathen 
women the way of everlasting life. 


THEIR PECULIAR WORK. 


This work may naturally be divided in- 
to two classes—-(1) evangelistic work 
among women and children ; (2) organi- 
zation of schools for the education of 
girls and women. Under these two 
heads falls “‘Woman’s Work” on foreign 
fields. It is true that ladies sometimes 
superintend boys’ schools, but their work 
is chiefly connected with women. Let 
us consider the nature of this work, as it 
is somewhat different to what ordained 
missionaries are calied to do. Heathen 
women, although their rites may be 
more heathenish than those which their 
brothers and husbands practice, yet 
are far.easier won to the gospel truths. 
These simple women have not so much 
national pride to be overcome, but are, 
for the most part, quite teachable and 
- ready to accept the Word. True, they 
are ignorant, but their very ignorance is 
sometimes a medium by which they may 
b: instructed in many things. _Intellect- 
ual pride on heathen fields, as well as in 
the home land, is the greatest obstacle 
to be overcome, and ignorance acknowl- 
eiged and expressed is certainly much 
easier to deal with, though it does betray 
a gross darkness, to which the human 
mind is capable of descending. This 
low intellectual state of woman demands 
simple and plain teaching ; the mere ru- 
diments of knowledge are, in| many in- 
stances, Only required, as many of the 
heathen women are not yet prepared for 
a high scholastic education. «It is well 
always to remember in the education of 
a heathen people that the educational 
standard should not be too high, for a 
people can only be gradually civilized, 
and to educate them beyond their sphere 
and calling is neither wisdom nora kind- 
ness to the people. Education and 
Christianity should teach us how to 
lead better and more noble lives, and 
not only give us a knowledge of the sci- 
ences. 

EDUCATION OF THE NATIVES. 

The useful arts should have a very 
prominent place in the education of na- 
tives and heathen people. A high edu- 
cation often leads the heathen to despise 
their condition, and unfits them for their 
sphere. It is a noble work to lift a peo- 
ple to a higher plain physically, mentally 


and morally, but to lift them into a state 
where they will be unsatisfied and un- 
willing to do the work which God has 
given them to do is doing as much in- 
jury as good. It is comparatively easy 
to educate in knowledge, but to fit men 
and women to be more industrious and 
do better work in the sphere where God 
has placed them—this is not so easy. 
To make the heathen women better 
wives and better mothers should be the 
principal aim of all those who teach 
them. The time has not come when 
they can compete with men in literary 
pursuits. A simple, plain, practical and 


the heathen women. No attempt should 
be made to make scholars of them, but 
to fit them for their several stations, 
whether it be as wives of common labor- 
ers or as the companions of preachers. 

The charge is sometimes made against 
female heathen education, that it does 
not meet its required end, since the 
wife is no longer contented to occupy 
her sphere, but rather looks beyond her 
station. It is well thus to be careful, 
and only carry education as far as to 
enlighten the women in the most com- 
mon and practical truths of Christianity. 
This we believe is the principal aim of 
those ladies who engage in the work. 
They educate perhaps beyond the stand- 
ard of the natives, but this is absolutely 
necessary to give them an idea of relig- 
ious truth; but beyond this the education 
is not carried, at least so far as the 
women are concerned. The girls, as 
might be expected, are more carefully 
trained, but their early betrothal prevents 
their continuing their studies for any 
great length of time. Many of the wom- 
en will probably not learn to read, and 
all that they can know of the gospel must 
be taught by the missionary lady or her 
assistant, the Bible woman, who Is a 
great help in the dissemination of the 
truth. 

MISSIONARY LADY’S QUALIFICATIONS. 


No very great amount of knowledge 
is required in the lady missionary, and 
the simpler she can be in her expressions 
of scriptural truths the better she will be 
understood. This, perhaps, also ex- 
plains in part why lady missionaries nev- 
er become experts in the foreign lan- 
guages, because their work does not re- 
quire any great amount of study. They 
must deal with simple minds, who can- 
not grasp great ideas, but are ever dwell- 
ing in the lower atmosphere of thought 
and life. Their chief labor is to study 
to present the truth in its simplest form, 
by the use of common illustrations and 
figures of speech. Every young lady 
longs more or less to become the pre- 
ceptress of a large school, where a num- 
ber of young girls and women gather for 
daily instruction. Many of these are 
boarding-schools, and in such cases they 
are very.similar to those of a like char- 
acter at home, and the trials and difficul- 
ties of managing such a school need not 
be greater in the one case than in the 
other. Good, large and convenient board- 
ing-schools are built, which have every 
appearance of neatness and comfort, and 
though its inmates follow native customs 
in their eating and sleeping, still the 
schools have very much the air and ap- 
pearance of a young ladies’ seminary at 
home. A little more care must be ex- 
ercised in their training, since old habits 
must be broken off, and new and better 
principles inculcated. This part of the 
work,in which a great part of unmarried la- 
dies engage, should not be considered any 
more self-denying than that which the 
lady teacher performs at home. It has 
its trials, but every such lifeis not devoid 
of them, and if a comparison were made, 
it might be found that the burden rested 
more easily upon the shoulders of the 
foreign lady teacher. To go from house 
to house in visiting heathen women, and 
telling them for the first time of a sym- 
pathizing Saviour, is another factor of 
single ladies’ work, and is often product- 
ive of the greatest results. It has has 
not quite the same attraction for some, 
as the school work, but it is quite as im- 
portant, and if pursued faithfully will do 
much good. Upon some fields there 
is a great call for such personal labor 
among women, as little has been done 
thus far in this direction; and what is 
done quickly, for year by year the wom- 
en are becoming less and less accessible 
to the gospel, because heathen women as 
they grow older are more difficult to be 
brought to Christ. Most of these two 
classes of work is carried on where the 
missionary regularly labors among the 
men; and this is as it should be, for the 
work among the women and girls will 
have a good effect upon that which is 
carried on among the men. | 

EXPERIENCES. 


The experiences of the single unmar- 
ried lady missionary are varied, and she 
no doubt often feels the weight of her 
burdens of care and responsibility, for 
in connection with her boarding-school, 
she has day-schools in different parts of 
the city and country, and though assist- 
ed in her work by foreign and native 
help, still the work is trying, especially 
during the summer months, when her 
own strength is often quite feeble. | 

As a rule, these ladies do not live at a 
station where there are no married or 
male missionaries. In many instances, 
they oversee their own household; in 
other cases they find a pleasant home in 
a missionary family, and thus are relieved 
of the responsibilities of housekeeping. 
The general custom is, however, to carry 
on their own households and they man- 
age the natives usually as well as men, 
except in some countries where the pride 
of man will not allow him to listen toa 
woman’s counsel. Thus it is but ratur- 
al that a spirit of independence is engen- 


dered, which makes them quite indepen- 


common-sense education is the best for 


dent of the aid of gentlemen. Even in 
the presence of the latter class they will give 
orders for boats, chairs, or jinrikishas, 
as if they were acting in their accustom- 
ed sphere, which undoubtedly they are, 
even if, when at home, they would 
leave such things to. the care of gen- 
tlemen. It is a proverbial remark that 
a missionary lady needs no gentle- 
man traveling companion, as she is 
quite used to giving orders herself, 
and if she should chance to meet with 
any difficulties, which is seldom, the of- 
ficers of the ship are always gallant 
enough to respond to her every wish, 
and accommodate her in every way pos- 
sible. In Eastern countries, where there 
are few foreign ladies, the gentlemen are 
exceedingly gracious and obliging to the 
other sex, and a lady always receives the 
best of everything, even though she bear 
title of a missionary. Officers of Mission 
Boards need have no’ fear of sending 
single missionary ladies alone to their 
fields of labor. There are no better 
aids than the gentleman officers which 
may be found on the steamers and ships 
that ply our oceans. The ladies will be 
much better cared for than the gentle- 
men. Yet, notwithstanding this gallan- 
try shown by the ship’s officers, the 
ladies maintain their independence toa 
marked degree, which sometimes aston- 
ishes one who has seen their sex more 
dependent under similar circumstances. 
Does unmarried life have the tendency 
to make the gentlemen more rude? The 
same, in part, is true of the lady. It 
may not be termed rudeness, but there 
isa loss, in some instances, at least, of 
that pure, womanly, confiding, trustful 
nature which men admire in women; 
and the cause of this is due to the work 
she is required to do from day to day. 
A favorite among the foreign communi- 
ity, it is but natural that she should 
sometimes exercise this self-independency 
to a degree which would not be justifiable 
at home. Many of her duties are quite 
masculine, and if, in time, she gains .a 
little of the masculine spirit in her de- 
portment and manner, it is but just 
what might be expected. But this spirit 
may be regarded with favor by some, 
and, if so, we will waive the point by 
saying, Very well; but we rather our sis- 
ters would not follow this rule. 


MARRIAGE, 


Many, if not all, of the single ladies 
that go to foreign lands as misssonaries 
have an offer of marriage, and some of 
them a great many. These offers usual- 
ly come from the foreign unmarried busi- 
ness gentlemen, or some single mission- 
ary. t of them, however, have de- 
clared théMselves in favor of the unmar- 
ried state before leaving home; but many 
of them do not arrive at their mission 
stations before they have consented to 
give up their work and become the “help- 
meet” of some one who has found his 
way to their heart. In the case of mer- 
chant gentlemen a match is not so easily 
made, as the young ladies have decided 
missionary ideas, and even if they con- 
sent to change their relations in life and 
the field of their respective labors, they 
still hope to do missionary work. But 
nol every missionary gentleman is suc- 
cessful in winning a missionary lady, nor 
will these single ladies marry any one 
who may propose. Yet it is a common 
saying that there is no one who will not 
marry, provided the offer is in every way 
acceptable, made by a missionary yentle- 
man, no matter what their previous vows 
may have been. When the right person 
presents himself it is always a “‘yes,” and 
nota‘‘no.” ‘The reason why” we need 
not give, but simply state the fact. Very 
often young ladies marrying isa great 
grief to Mission Boards at home; and 
some fields are especially noted for 
young ladies marrying, while the reverse 
is true of other fields. We think that 
the Mission Boards composed of ladies 
should not lay this so much to heart, as 
every one should certainly be allowed 
the right of choice in this matter, and 
ladies that have married are certainly 
not prepared to give counsel to those 
who but follow their example when they 
marry. Freedom in this matter should 
be allowed, or one one can positively 
say what the particular duty of another 
is. Ifthe marriage can be contracted 
with a member of the same mission, it 
is, perhaps, more acceptable and causes 
less criticism and remark; but if one is 
chosen to go out of a mission, it is sure 
to occasion some little feeling, though 
we believe there is always some money 
refunded where the marriage occurs 
during the first years of the lady’s career, 
sufficient to pay her traveling expenses to 
the field. We have known some ladies of 
societies write quite indignant letters, be- 
cause of the proposed marriage of one of 
their proteges, as if the lives of these single 
ladies belonged to their keeping. Would 
it not be a wiser plan to follow the finger 
of God in such matters, and not be too 
hasty to judge? As long as the Word 
of God forbids no such unions being 
formed, may wé not acquiesce to the 
marriages thus contracted, believing that 
he orders all things well, even if we 
should be obliged to seek for another 
missionary to represent us. 


GOD A FATHER. 


We are full of this view of God. Not 
a day goes by without our detecting 
something fatherly in him which we 
never Observed before. Duties grow 
into privileges, penances brighten up 
into pleasures, pains soften the heart 
with a delicious humility, and sorrows 
are heavenly presences. It is as if earth 
were making itself into heaven, and at 
the commonest sights and sounds some- 
thing tingles in our hearts, as if God 


were just on the point of speaking or ap- 


pearing. —Faber. 


Literary and Educational. 


THE REAPER AND THE HARVEST; Or, 
Scenes and Incidents in Connection 
with the Work of the Holy Spirit in 
the Life and Labors of Rev. E. Pay- 
son Hammond. By Rev. P. C. Head- 
ley, with an introduction by Rev. A. 
H. Burlingham, D.D. 550 pages, 
F. H. Revell, Chicago; Morgan & 
Scott, London. 


This is a readable and _ instructive 
book, filled with striking facts and illus- 
trations which must stir the hearts of its 
readers to labor and pray more intelli- 
gently and earnestly for the salvation of 
souls. The author is the writer of many 
entertaining works, which have been 
widely circulated. Young ministers, 
theological students, Christians, young 
converts, and those who are seeking to 
enter upon a new life, will find this book 
most helpful. A glance at the index 
will show what a large variety of sub- 
jects and incidents are embraced. It 
gives some account of Mr. Hammond’s 
previous visit to this Coast. It contains 
an excellent steel engraving of him, and 
several illustrations of the places he has 
visited. 


Rev. C. Chiniquy’s career is pretty 
widely known. He has told many facts 
concerning the Church of Rome which 
it is wholesome to know. For many 
years he has spoken plainly and boldly 
of what he knew and has suffered. He 
does not deal so softly with the Roman 
hierarchy as some eminent Protestants 
are apt to doin our days. His book, 
‘Fifty Years in the Church of Rome,” 
has been in print a good while. The 
present is the twelfth edition. A chap- 
ter in it on the assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln has excited attention es- 
pecially. He offers evidence to connect 
that event with the Jesuits. Within the 
810 pages of this edition will be found 
plenty of reasons for distrusting that 
body of religionists, which owes its su 
preme allegiance to a foreign potentate. 
To be had of W. W. Brier & Son, 42 
Geary street. 


Those who are familiar with Miss 
Shepton’s writings will know what to ex- 
pect in the book “The Lord Was There,” 
for in giving incidents from her journal 
she has noted many very striking exam- 
ples of that recognition of the divine pres- 
ence and agency in the daily experiences 
of life, which, in some souls, seem so 
contant, natural and helpful, and in 
other souls seem so utterly wanting. The 
remark used to be made by Mary Lyon, 
‘Whoever will observe providences will 
have providences to observe.” ‘This 
journal impresses the reader that we 
might have much more of the divine 
presence, and with it much more of joy 
and victory and benevolent service. 
New York: Thos. Y. Crowell. 75 
cents. 


Among recent papers appearing in 


' [ittell’s Living Age have been two re- 


views of ‘‘Darwin’s Life and Letters,” 
several papers on the career of the fam- 
ous Cesar Borgia, ‘The Swiss Constitu- 
tion,” “Mary Stuart in Scotland,” ‘Per- 
sonal Experiences in Bulgaria.” This 


/weekly magazine selects from the rich 


periodical literature of England, giving 
the average reader of the higher class of 
intelligent people what is most likely to 
interest and instruct him. Littell & Co.: 
Boston. $8.00. 


The most noteworthy papers in 
Scribner’s are Mr. Ropes’s ‘Campaign 
of Waterloo” (continued), “The Greek 
Vase,” by W. P. P. Longfellow, and 
“Gibraltar,” by Dr. N. M. Field. 
These papers are amply illustrated. Gen- 
eral Greeley, in ‘‘Where Shall We Spend 
Our Summer ?” gives some pertinent 
advice as to the best time for taking a 
short vacation, and explains the climatic 
conditions which make certain resorts 
preferable to others. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons: New York. $3.00. 


Rey. Joseph T. Duryea’s selections 
for responsive readings and his morning 
service andvesper services are published 
by the Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publishing Society, and bound in 
one volume. The selections are from 
the Revised Version. Those who are 
looking in the direction of what is some- 
times called enrichment of worship, will 
do well to look at this compilation. In- 
troduction price, 50 cents. , 


The April number of the Missionary 
Review shows that Funk & Wagnalls, 
the publishers, are meeting the want 
which this comprehensive magazine is 
intended to supply—a survey of the en- 
tire field, which is the world. We are 
pleased to know that three editions of 
the January and two of the February 
number were called for. $2.00. New 
York, 


RECEIVED.—Report of the Hospital 
for Children and Training-School .for 
Nurses, San _ Francisco. General 
Catalogue of Marietta College, 1835-87, 
and annual catalogue for current year. 
Eighth Annual Report of the Gol- 
den Gate Kindergarten Association. 


A clergyman once said: “When I 
come to die I shall have my greatest 
grief and greatest joy; my greatest grief 
that I have done so little for my Lord 
Jesus, and my greatest joy that my Lord 
Jesus has done so much for me.” 


Thirty-one thousand promises in the 
Bible for the children of God! How 
many have we claimed? We are not 
backward in claiming the promises of 
our friends, but God’s promises are 


often slighted. 


TO GONSUMERS OF VEHICLES: 


cheapest.”’ 


We would like the attention of every one 
wanting to purchase a vehicle long enough 
to convince them we can do them good. In 
most kinds of goods different grades are 
sold, and the rule is 
This is pre-eminently true re- 
specting Carriages, Buggies and Wagons. 
It has been thoroughly demonstrated that 
vehicles of STUDEBAKER BROTHERS’ 
make are the BEST, therefore CHEAPEST. 
The climate of California, and the topogra- 
phy aad soils of this country, are such that 
the Best is required, and the greatest variety 
a necessity. All these requirements are met 
in the STUDEBAKER VEHICLES. | 

The Pacific Coast Branch of Studebaker 
Brothers is located at Nos. 201 & 203 WMar- 
ket S8t., San Francisco, Cal., where the 
greatest variety of vehicles may be found. 
Calland see them, or send for an Illustrated 


‘* that the best is the 


Catalogue and Price List. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


The next session ‘will begin Monday, August 
1,1887. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


THE PACIFIC 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D..,) 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., | 


ee Professors 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., } 


Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 


small charge. 
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Theological Seminary 


Letters and communications may be sent to 


The usual facilities are granted with but a 


Field Seminary ! 


School for Girls and Young Ladies 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL. 


Jchool gives thorough instruction. 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 
the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fif- 
teenth year will begin July 28, 1887. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


MILLS COLLEGE & SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
August 3, 1887. 


HE COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 
Rev. C, CG. Stratton, D. D. 
or Mrs. C. T. Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA 0o., OAL. 


NEVADA COUNTY ACADEMY 
Business College. 


A DAY AND BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR 
BOTH SEXES. 


ORMAL AND COMMERCIAL OOURSES 
a specialty. Thorough preparations for 
any course in any University. 
A Complete Academic Course. 
_ Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Elecution, Shorthand, Type- writing, 
etc., by the very best Special Teachers. Home 
care and training. _ 

AT GLENBROOK PARE 
Mid-way between Grass Valley and Nevada 
City, two miles from either city. 

oo” A DELIGHFPUOL RETREAT FOR 
HEALTH, OOMFORT AND STUDY. 
DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
M.S. MABSH, Nevada City........ President 
GEO. M. HUGHES, Nevada City... . Secretary 
J.T. MORGAN, Nevada City........ Treasurer 
EDWARD OOLEMAN, Grass Valley. 

GEO. LOBD, Grass Valley. 
WM. B. VAN ORDEN, Grass Valley. 
WM. H. ORAWFORD, Nevada City. 
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MANUFACTUREBS AND DEALERS IN 


ES 
BUSINESS 


WAGONS. 


First-Class Wasons. 


~ 


MANUFACTORY: Manchester, N. H. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 


24 Beale Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO, OAL. 


XS” Illustrated Catalogue of all our Wagons 
—seventy-two different styles and sizes of the 
best wagons in the world—with pricc-list, sent 
free on application. 


PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieatiog 
between the readers of Taz Paorrio and its ad. 


vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 


gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 


to anything in the market. As these services 
are Offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 


companied with stamp for return answer, 


Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


AGENTS (ENTIRELY 
WANTED NEWBOOK 


The most wonderfully complete collection of 
the absolutely useful and practical which has 
éver been published ia any nation on the globe. 
A marvel of every-day value and actual mon- 
ey-earning and money-saving to every possess- 
or. Handreds upon hundreds of beautiful and 
helpfal engravings. Select somthing of real 
value to the people, and sales are sure. Agents 
lookiog for a new and first-class book, write 

ays’ time given Agents without ital. 
SCAMMEL & Oo., Box 8971, sc 
St. LOUIS, Mo. 


Hopkins Academy 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - Parmorwt, 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 


H. JEWETT, Principal. 
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Home Circle. 


THE CHILDREN’S TRIUMPH. 


The sunbeams came to my window. 
And said ‘‘ Come out and see 

The sparkle on the river, 
The blossom on the tree.” 

But never a moment parleyed I 
With the bright sunshine’s call : 

Though their dazzling bands on the leaf they 
laid 
I drew it away to the curtain-shade, 

Where a sunbeam could not fall. 


The robin came to my window, 
And said ‘‘Come out and sing! 
Come out and join the chorus 
Of the festival of the Spring.” 
But never a carol would I trill 
In the festival of May : 
But I sat alone in my shadowy room 
And worked away in its quiet gloom, 
And the robins flew away. 


The children came to my window, 
And said ‘‘ Come out and play ! 
Come out with us in the sunshine, 
‘Tis such a glorious day !”’ 
Then never another word I wrote, 
And my desk was put away; 
When the children called me, what could I 
do ? 
The robins might fail, and the sunbeams too, 
But the children won the day. 
— Francis Ridley Havergal. 


MANAGING A MAN, 


“You’re very foolish, Janet.” 

“Well, what can I do?” 

‘Do! Why, be a housekeeper for some 
one who will pay you wages.” 

‘To you think it would be right to 
leave Rufus? He has never left me.” 

“But he would quick enough if he 
could make or save a cent by it. He 
wouldn’t work day after day, as you do, 
without wages. And he would have 
double the respect for you.” 

“If I could get money as I do air, by 
simply breathing, he would be very kind 
and pleasant to live with. But some 
men never seem to realize that women 
need any clothes.” | 

‘‘And who is he saving his money for, 
anyway? He couldn’t get another 
woman to come and do the third part of 
the work you do without paying her well 
for it. You know that, Janet, as well as 
I do.” 

Janet sighed, and looked away from 
Mrs, Armstrong’s plump and comfortable 
figure sitting by the window. ‘Then she 
spoke slowly : 

“It is hard to leave him—my only 
brother.” 

“You will do as you please, of course ; 
but I do feel ashamed of the way you 
look at church. You haven’t had a new 
bonnet these three years, and you’ve 
hardly a decent dress even to wear every 
Gay. Then think how independent you’d 
be about having a little money to con- 
tribute now and then at the Ladies’ Cir- 
cle and missionary meetings. La, now, 
I shouldn’t know what to do without a 
little money to spend. I don’t have 


_ much, but a little I must and will have.” 


The widow’s small, black eyes opened 
with a determined look as they turned 
upon her companion, who looked at her 
despairingly. | 

‘Who would have me for a housekeep- 
er, Lydia Armstrong” she asked. ‘I 


am a sacrifice, ready to be offered p22 


The widow laughed. 

‘You look like one, truly, Janet, with 
that old, faded gingham on I’ve seen for 
the last six years. You're a good-looking 
woman, only you do need a little more 
fixing up than most folks—so tall and 
thin. Now, if you had some dresses 
made becoming, with soft, pretty laces 
and fresh ribbons, you’d be—oh, don’t 
feel so distressed! I’m not going to 
praise you any more. I guess I know as 
well as the next person that praise to 
one’s face is open disgrace. You're not 
to blame. It’s that brother of yours. 
I’d like to make him scatter about five 
hundred dollars in good United States 
bank notes right round this room. It 
would only begin to square up accounts.” 

But Janet Woodward was looking res- 
olutely out of the window, a slight frown 
on her pale face. She did not altogeth- 
er relish her friend’s tirade. Mrs. Arm- 
strong was not without discernment, and 
when she spoke again it was with more 
consideration. 

‘‘Judge Bent is inquiring for a house- 
keeper. The one he had has been call- 
ed away by the death ofa sister. Four 
dollars a week, and he keeps one _ hired 
girl. The work is hard, for they have a 
good deal of company, and the pay not 
much ; but it is sure, and they are such 
refined people it is pleasant to associate 
with them. If you like me to do so, I 
think I can arrange it for you.” 

The dark eyes flashed in the direction 
of Janet, and then were cast demurely 
down. The younger lady turned, a 
bright spot beginning to glow on either 
cheek. . 

‘It was all settled in your mind, I see, 
before you came here. Will you take 
the responsibility if I am not doing 
right?” she asked, with some excite- 
ment, 

“Janet, dear, I don’t wish you to go 
against your conscience, of course. Per- 
haps you’d better think it over. Or, 
why don’t you go on trial, as it were, for 
a week or so, and see how you like the 
situation? You can come back then, 
and, meantime, Rufus will have learned 
to appreciate your services.” 

Mrs. Armstrong spoke reassuringly, 
though secretly amused at her friend’s 
resistance of so good an opportunity. 


The next morning Rufus Woodward 
was a trifle later than usual in making 
his appearance at the breakfast-table. 
His sister had prepared a little speech, 
and said it over a dozen times to her- 
self ; and, after putting the baked pota- 
toes and broiled steak before him, and 
pouring the coffee, she commenced. At 
the first word she forget everything, and 


stopped confused. Then she cut some 
bread, and tried to eat it, but was too ner- 
vous. Finally, realizing that her brother 
had almost finished his breakfast, she be- 


gan by saying the very words she had 
not intended to say: 


“Rufus, I must have a little more 


money.” 

“‘What’s that for now ?” he asked, as 
if affronted, and setting his cup down 
with a ring. 

‘My shoes need mending, and I must 
have some rubbers and other things.” 


‘But I gave you five dollars only the 


Other day,” severely. 

“It was just six weeks ago, and went 
but a little way. One must have regu- 
lar wages to get along ; and if you can- 


not hire me, perhaps | had better get an- 


other place.” 

The shame of having to confess her 
need gave her courage to speak out at 
last. 

“Hire you! Why, don’t I give you 
a roof over your head ? ” he said. 

“Ves, but that does not clothe me, 
and I can get that and money, besides, 
in other families.” 

“T never thought you’d be so ungrate- 
ful, Janet, but you just try it. You'll be 
glad to come back. If women only 
worked more they wouldn’t have so 
much time to be thinking about dress.” 

“But what will you do, Rufus, if I go 
away?” ignoring his last remark in her 
sisterly concern for his welfare. 

“Oh, don’t worry about me! There’s 
plenty wishing themsevles in your place.” 
And, crushing his hat over his head, he 
took himself off. 

When he returned to dinner he had 
entirely forgotten the conversation. The 
house was still, no Janet in sight or neat- 
ly laid table in waiting. He opened a 
door at the foot of the stairway, shouted 
and called; heard a scratching at the 
shed door, and let in the cat ; and then 
saw a note pinned to the tablecloth ad- 
dressed to him from his sister, simply 
stating where she had gone. : 

“Andrew Jackson!” hesaid. And it 
must have been the large black cat he 
spoke to, as no other creature was in 
sight. “Andrew Jackson! we'll show 
them what a man can do alone. Guess 
I’ve managed more serious business than 
this” ; and he went peering round in the 
cupboards and pantry. ‘“‘Here’s cold 
meat, and bread, and pie, and coffee. 
Guess we’ll make out a dinner, Andrew, 
if we are deserted.” 

Supper was a repetition of dinner. He 
ate the remains, and was jubilant, pok- 
ing the cat in the sides. Andrew re- 
sented the freedom, and mourned for 
his mistress. Stretched on the floor, his 
green eyes glowing, he refused to be 
comforted. 

The breakfast was not quite such a 
comfortable meal. Rufus was not used 
to building fires, and, although he said 
to make tea or coffee was easy enough, 
and a fool could do it, the preparations 
as he tried his hand at one after the oth- 


er, were not entirely satisfactory, and 


didn’t taste exactly right. The water he 
put with the potatoes boiled away, and 
the pot cracked. The steak he attempt- 
ed to broil tasted of smoke so he could 
not eat it. Instead of fooling with An- 
drew, he unceremoniously hustled him 
out of doors, preparatory to leaving him- 
self. A few more such experiences, and 
he was prepared to summon woman’s aid 
again. 

There was an intelligence office near 
his place of business, and a girl was sent 
up the very day he applied. Then there 
was a little change for the better. The 
rooms were not quite so disordered, the 
dishes a little cleaner; but it was far 
enough from the quiet comfort of Janet’s 
administration. | 

Then he noticed that the demand for 


groceries came with exasperating fre-. 


quency. He bolted into the kitchen one 
day an hour or so before he was expect- 
ed. Two children, a woman and a man 
were regaling themselves at the table. 
There was more food than he had seen 
put there for himself. A large basket 
rested on the floor. It was full of pack- 
ages. These he opened, in spite of the 
protestations of Norah. She said they 
belonged to her cousins, who had just 
dropped in for a moment to see her, on 
their way home from the store. As he 
finished his inspection, he fairly shout- 
ed, pointing to the door, ‘Follow your 
cousins! walk!” and that was the end 
of Norah’s improvident reign. 


The next incumbent of the kitchen 
was a mature American woman, who 
represented herself as “troubled slightly 
with the rheumatiz, but guessed she 
coule git round to dew for two, sorter 
some way, you know.” 


Rufus did not like her looks, but he 
could hire her cheap. She kept the 
rooms redolent of wormwood and boiled 
vinegar, until he was thoroughly disgust- 
ed. He seemed to taste the mixture in 
his bread, and to swallow it with his tea. 
Still he endured it, till she was quite laid 
up, and another woman had to come to 
wait on-her. He didn’t let his house 
for a hospital, he said, and so once more 
was left with Andrew alone in the world. 

A few more adverse experiences, and 


he concluded it was long past the time 
predicted for the return of the penitent 
Janet, and he must humble his pride 
and call round to see how she was get- 
ting along. He began to feel reconciled 
to the idea of allowing her a dollar or 
two regularly, just to have her back and 
have everything going on in the old, 
methodical way again. 
(Concluded next week.) 

When we know God we have not to 
travel far to find him. He is found, 
even. as the light is found when the eye 


is opened to its beams. 


Bousehold. 


Hor WaTeR FOR PLANTs.—It is a 
fortunate circumstance that a plant will 
endure a scalding heat that is fatal to 
most of its minute enemies. Water 
heated to the boiling points, poured 
copiously over the stem of an enfeebled 
peach tree, and allowed to stand about 
its collar, will often have the happiest 
restorative effects. Trees showing every 
symptom of the yellows have often been 
rendered luxuriantly green and thrifty 
again by this simple means. The heat is 
presumably too much for the fungus 
which has infested the vital layers of the 
tree immediately under the outer bark. 
The London florists recommend hot 
water, up to 145 degrees F., as a reme- 
dy when plants are sickly owing to the 
soil souring—the acid absorbed by the 
roots acting as a poison. The usual re- 
sort is to the troublesome job of repot- 
ting. When this is not necessary for 
any other reasons, it is much simpler to 
pour hot water freely through the stirred 
soil ; it will presently come through ting- 
ed with brown. After this thorough 
washing, if the plants are kept warm, 
new root points and new growth will 
soon follow. A _ lady friend had a fine 
calla in athree-gallon pot, which showed 
signs of ill health, On examination, 
the outer portion of the filling was found 


mouldy; it being in large part fresh horse’ 


manure, Asrepotting was inconvenient, 
the plant being in flower, hot water was 
freely used ; it killed the mould, and the 
plant began to revive and was soon all 
right.— Vick’s Magazine for March. 


BATTER PUDDING WITH CHERRIES.— 
Put a quart of cherries in a two-quart 
pudding dish and set them in the oven 
while making a batter in this way: Beat 
the whites and yelks of four eggs sepa- 
rately, and stir the yelks with four table- 
spoonfuls of flour and half a cup of milk 
to a smooth paste. Put over it in a 
Saucepan a cup and a half of milk, and 
when it boils add the flour and eggs, and 
stir rapidly till it thickens. Take it 
from the fire and add the whites of the 
eggs with a pinch of salt, beat thorough- 
ly and pour over the cherries. Bake 
about half an hour, and serve just from 
the oven with a liquid sauce. With 
cherries or peaches bitter almonds may 
be used for flavoring. A perfect batter 
pudding is very good indeed, either with 
or without fruit. Canned cherries, 
peaches, or berries, may be used when 
fresh ones are out of season, and stewed 
prunes are not amiss. 


Fruit Purrs.—One pint flour, a heap- 
ing teaspoonful baking powder, half a 
teaspoonful salt, sift altogether, then stir 
in sweet milk till a thick batter is form- 
ed. Put a tablespoonful of batter in 
tea-cups till half the batter is used, place 
on it a spoonful of any kind of canned 
fruit, of preserve, or of stewed apples, 
without the juice ; put a spoonful of bat- 
ter on top of the fruit in each cup, set 
the cups in a steamer and steam twenty 
minutes. For sauce, take one half-cup 
sugar, two tablespoonfuls butter, stir to a 
cream, add the fruit juice, and a little 
grated nutmeg. This is one form of 
dumpling. 


ALPHABET PUDDING.—Pour a pint of 
boiling milk over a half pint of A BC 
crackers, and let them soak for an hour, 
Drain off any milk that is not taken up, 
and add to it another pint, with three 
well-beaten eggs and four tablespoonfuls 
of sugar. Strew a handful of Hante 
currants over the biscuit, pour the cus- 
tard over and bake; or, use the yelks 
only of four eggs for the custard and 
make a meringue with the whites to fin- 
ish. Flavoring extract to taste may be 
used ; orange in the pudding and orange- 
flower water in the meringue makes a 
very delicate combination. 


PUMPKIN PIE (without pumpkin).— 
We will assume that a piece of pastry 
large enough for a single crust was bur- 
ied in the flour barrel for this pie when 
the lemon meringue was made. In that 
case, it is quickly rolled out and the 
plate covered. Make a thin gruel with 
a pint of boiling water, slightly salted, 
and two large tablespoonfuls of granu- 
lated corn meal. Sweeten to taste with 
coffee sugar, after adding a cup of milk, 
two well-beaten eggs and a little ginger 
and cinnamon. Bake as usual. 


ORANGE SHORTCAKE.—DMake a cake 
with two tablespoonfuls of butter, two 
éggs, two-thirds of a cup of milk, three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, two cups of 
flour and two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder. Bake in tworoundtins. Slice 
six or eight Valencia oranges and sprin- 
kle thickly with powdered sugar. Pull 
open the cakes and arrange in layers 
with oranges. Serve with cream. 


ALMOND CuSTARD.—Soak half a box 
of Cox’s gelatin in cold water to cover it, 
then dissolve in a pint of rich milk, add 
two well-beaten eggs, four tablespoonfuls 
of sugar and a teaspoonful of extract of 
bitter almond, and strain. Add a cup 
of whipped cream and beat lightly; pour 
into a deep glass dish, and when set 
stick a few blanched almonds over the 
top. 


PracH Tapioca.—Soak a cup of tapi- 
oca in cold water to cover it for several 
hours, bring slowly to the boiling point, 
and let it simmer until quite transparent. 
Pour it over a quart of fresh or canned 
peaches in a deep pudding dish and 
bake. Apples or other fruit may be sub- 
stituted. Eat with sugar and whipped 
cream. 


What is the longest voyage record in 
the Bible? The widow’s cruse. 


THAT PALE WOMAN. 


At one of the villages on our Coast 
there are a good many rough fishermen. 
There are a good many churches and 
ministers there, and they have tried to 
do something for these men in their 
way; but, finding they could not, they 
have given it up. The church said, 
“We have rung our bell, engaged our 
quartette choir, and if you do not come, 
we cannot help it.” 

There is no command for the people 
to go and get the gospel; the command 
is to carry the gospel to the people— 
“Go ye into all the world”; that means 
everywhere. Miss Phelps was given up 
to die, but her physicians said, “If you 
go to such a village on our Coast, per- 
haps the air may prolong your life ; but 
itis an awfully wicked place.” That 
pale woman arrived there and took a 
room. She slept but little the first night, 
and toward morning was sleeping quiet- 
ly, with her windows open for sea air, 
when she was awakened by the rough 
swearing of men under her window. She 
could not bear it, and, hastily dressing, 
went down to the door, and said, “O 
men, I am a poor, sick, dying woman. 
I have come from the hills to prolong 
my life, but you are going to drive me 
away.” 

One wicked man said, “Who is going 
to drive you away, you pale woman?” 

“You are; you have been swearing 
about my Saviour.” a 

The man trembled, and said, “I will 
knock down the man that swears. No- 
body shall swear while you are here.” 

A man came along swearing. Said 
he, “You stop that; there is an angel 
here.” 

In a few days she took a little cabinet 
organ, hired a hall, opened the doors 
and windows, and the rough men gath- 
ered around. She touched the key, and 
began to sing, “What a friend we have 
in Jesus!” Before she had finished 
tears were in eyes unaccustomed to 
weep. In a little while she had a church, 
and had need for a minister, and they 
are doing great things there that never 
would have been done but for that pale 
woman.—Service for Jesus. 


— 


OUTDOOR EXERCISE FOR LADIES, 


I am quite frequently asked what I re- 
gard as the best outdoor exercise for 
ladies, and my prescription is as follows: 


enthusiasm; mix. 
evening.” 

In other words, am disposed to 
have ladies use the lawn-mower in pref- 
erence to any form of outdoor exercise, 
and I recommend it to all who need the 
recreation th it brings. Dio Lewis 
recommends wood-sawing; Dr. Beard 
advocates baseball; and Tom, Dick and 
Harry all have hobbies and theories to 
air. But I prefer lawn-mowing for three 
reasons which cannot be gainsaid: rst, 
It isnot unfeminine. 2d. It gives exer- 
cise in the open wealth of air, 3d. It is 
calculated to strengthen those parts of 
the female system that need strength, 
and does not weaken parts that are sus- 
ceptible to strain. Walking fatigues the 
body and does not fill the mind. Gar- 
dening is not properly a lady’s work, un- 
less she loves it and makes it so. Row- 
ing and horseback riding are too ardu- 
ous and do harm many times instead of 
good. Carriage riding is not exercise. 
Tennis, croquet, and the like, may suit 
some, but do not suit all; and so with 
all other prescribed outdoor exercises— 
all have some feature to which the think- 
ing physician can object. 

I studied the matter as a problem, 
and decided on lawn-mowing over every- 
thing else. The idea proves good, for no 


Dose, .morning and 


report adverse to it has come to hand, it 


has done no patient harm, and they all 
like it. You note the word “‘all,” for I 
recommend the employment to all— 
housewives, young ladies, matrons, sales- 
women, schoolteachers, dressmakers— 
any woman who needs to get out of the 
house at least twice a day for a little 
while—the well, the sick and the nerv- 
ous. 

Just see what the use of the lawn- 
mower does. It gives light exercise to 
the body and the lower limbs, helps the 
lungs towards strength, exercises the 
arms well, and occupies the mind. From 
fifteen to sixty minutes morning and 
evening—say 8 A. M. and 6 P. M. is the 
proper use of the remedy. 

You want a good machine, for there 
are mowers that are even too heavy for a 
man to use. Lightness of draft is indis- 
pensable and quite as much so as strong 
and simple construction. A machine 
that cuts a twelve-inch swath, weighing 
about twenty-eight pounds, and having 
six and one-half-inch wheels is what 
is suited to a lady. As for a 
lawn, you can make one out of any piece 
of sodded ground; and as for enthusi- 
asm, that is a lady’s peculiar possession. 
If you have no lawn of your own, be 
charitable and mow your neighbor's. 
Here is a little appendum that I have 
just written, and affixed to the above 
prescription: 

“Dear Mapam:- Be_ enthusiastic. 
Have a lawn-mower. Begin at 8 A. M,, 
and work until you begin to feel tired. 
Repeat dose at 6 p. mM. It will strength- 
en you and give you exercise.” — W. H. 
Morse, M. D. 


The Christian at Work, advises, as a 
rule, that all remarks at funerals be 
omitted, and the occasion solemnized, as 
well as proper respect shown the dead, 
by reading selections of the Scriptures, 
accompanied with singing and prayer, re- 
serving the needful words of sympathy 
and counsel for private intercourse with 


bereaved. 


“One lawn, one lawn-mower, ounce of |. 
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Skin & Scalp: 

‘ ESTORED 
by the 
K 
AS Remedies. 


NOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES in 
their marvelous properties of cleansing, yee, 
and beautifying the skin and in curing torturing, 
disfiguring, scaly and pimply diseases of 
the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the 
new Blood Purifier, internally, cure every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere, Price, CuTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 
25c.;: RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, MAss. 

42 Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.’’ 


p} PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin pre- 
vented by CUTIOURA SOAP, 


@ Dull Aches, Pains and Weaknesses instantly 


relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PLASTER, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 


SAFES! 
DIEBOLD 
Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Every Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETC., ETC. 
oF" Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PACIFIC COAST, 
221 California St., San Francisco. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND’’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON ‘WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco. 


JOHN 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
‘POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


W. H. TiTon. Jas. CARBOLL. 


CARROLL & TILTON, 


— DEALERS IN — 


Gentlemen’s and Boys’ 


CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, OAP8, 


TRUNKS, VALISES, ETO. 


873 MARKET STREET, 
Opposite Powell, - 


DR. H.C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIC )e 


Oculist & Aurist. 


_DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 
Eye, Ear and Throat. 


114 GEARY STREET, aa San Francisco. 
Hours: 11 4. mM. to3 P. M. 


W. Griswold 
DeEnNTIS FT 


...- Has removed to .... 


San Francisco. 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF HomaoraTzy,) 
125 Turk Street, - - San Francisco; 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P. m. 


Congregational Directory. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN{SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

FIRST CHURCH—Sontheast corner Post and 
Mason streets. Rev. Char.es D. Barrows, 
DD., Pastor. Sunday services, ll a m. 
and 7:30 p.m.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school,6 p.m Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street. between 
Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. mw. and 
7:30 m.; Sunday: schools at 9:30 4.m™ and 
12:30 yp. m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 
7.80 P. Mm. 

THIRD CHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets. 
Rev. J. A Cruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. M. and 7:30 Pp. m.; Sunday-school,12:30 
P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 p.m. 

FOURTH CHURCH—£onth side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Kev. 
N. W. Lane, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 
A. M. and 7:30 Pp. mw; Sunday-echool, 12:30 
P.M. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 Pp. m. 

BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 7:30 P m.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 Pp. u.; Chinese school, 
6:30 uw. Prayer-meeting, Wednerday, 8 
P. M. 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth ard Noe streets. Rev. John Kim- 
ball, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:30 a. m. 
and 7:30 p. m.; Sunday school, 1 Pp. mM. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednerday, 7:30 p. m. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—F dinburgh. near Persia 
street. Sunday-echoo! at 2:30 p. m. 

OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL— Broad avenue, near 
Capital street. Sunday echco) at 12:80 p.m. 

SEVENTH. AVENUE ( HAPEL--C orner v- 
enth and Clement avenues. Sunday-school 
at 3 P. M, 

NORTH UNION SCHOOLI—In Casebolt’s 
Hall, corner Union and Laguna streets. 
Sunday-school at 3 P. m. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
_ Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev, 
J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8S. Hutchinson, at The Sather 
Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San- 
some streets; or, P. O. Box 2563. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M.E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. OC. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President, 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 

Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pine 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. 


AMERICAN BOARD OC. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston, 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Esq. 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 

President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont 
gomery avenue. Secre ‘and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 
NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 

151 Washington St., Chicago. 

President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut 
ter street. H.J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 913 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco 
E. T. Dooiry, Superintendent. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


IN 


0S” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of-. 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 
‘Telephone No. 1387. 


©. HERRMANN. FRANK VEEN 
C. HERRMANN & CO. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. & Pixe - San FRANcIsco 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES 


Branch Store, ‘The Colonnade,” at 
1212-1214 Market 8t., above Taylor. 


has revolutionized the world, dur- 
ing the last half-cen . Not least 
s- among the wonders inventive 


— is a method and system of work that can be 
ormed all over the country without separating 
the workers from their homes, Pay liberal; any one 
can do the work; either sex, young orold. Capital 
not needed: you are started free. Cut this out and 
return to us, and we will send you, free, somethin 
of great value and importance to you, that will 
you in business which will bring you in good money 
free. Address TRUE & Co. 


right . Outit 
Augusta, Maine. 


OUR READERS — 


Should send for a copy of the Home 

issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Clay 

street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 
ce of nearly two thousand useful articles. 
t free to any address, on application. 
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THE PactFIc: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepnespay, Aprizt 18, 1888. 


A. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No. 7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal: 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
for one year. Tue Pactric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THe Paciric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug stere of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner-of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 18, 1888. 


If men were entirely unselfish ; if na- 
tions were not self-willed and grasping ; 
if ambitions and wars were banished 
from our world ; if, in short, the millen- 
nium had come already, free trade in its 
largest sense might be practicable. But, 
so long as human nature is as bitter and 
prejudiced as it now is, and so long as 
the world is divided out into so many 
small, struggling, selfish, ambitious and 
grasping nations, only a modified form 
of free trade, and in a limited way, can 
be maintained, Just so long as nations 
must maintain themselves on a war-foot- 
ing, they must discriminate in favor of 
their own products, and get great rev- 
enues out of taxes upon imports, or ex- 
ports, or both. In our country no party 
proposes a resort to absolute free trade, 
or to absolute protection. Each party 
proposes to collect the Government’s 
revenue from taxes upon importations, 
mainly. Each party proposes to have a 
free list—more or less extended. Each 
party will arrange the taxes upon imports 
so that there shall be a kind of incidental 
protection, here and there. This it must 
do in the nature of the case; it cannot be 
avoided, except by a “horizontal ” tax 
upon all imports of whatsoever kind. 
So, each party is committed to a tariff— 
to a tariff with a free list; and to a tariff 
for revenue, arranged with reference to 
incidental protection. Thus, each party 
favors some little free trade, at least; and 
each party approves the principle of pro- 
tection, in some form. How, then, do 
the great parties differ? Why, in re- 
spect to the free list—what the particular 
articles shall be, and how many; in re- 
spect to the tax upon imports—what 
ones shall be taxed for revenue only, 
and what ones for revenue with an eye 
to protection ; and, finally, they differ 
with respect to the question whether or 
not certain articles, and how many, shall 
be taxed for protection chiefly (for reve- 
nue but incidentally, if at all), and so as 
to limit, or discourage, their importation. 
There is room here for debate, and for 
honest differences of judgment; and to 
the matter we are bound to give a Christ- 
ian consideration. For our part, we be- 
lieve that, if all foreign liquors, and other 
luxuries of the hurtful sort, could be leg- 
islated out of the land, the welfare of the 
people would be subserved. 


The negotiations as to the obstacles in 
the way of union between the Presbyte- 
rian churches, North and South, seem to 
have reduced the supposed difficulties, 
but whether sufficiently to make the un- 
ion more probable remains uncertain. 
A Conference is being had between rep- 
resentatives of the two Reformed church- 
es, the one formely known as Dutch, and 
the other, the German Reformed, with 
the hope of bringing those bodies togeth- 
er. Together the bodies would number 
some 300,000 members. The union of 
the various Presbyterian with the Con- 
gregational churches of Japan has been 
progressing favorably, and it is likely to 
be consummated soon, although it will 
take some months to make the organiza- 
tion complete. We see it stated that the 
Rev. Dr. Davis and Mr. Neesima with- 
drew voluntarily their- objections, what- 
ever they were. Unless Japanese human 
nature works differently from American, 
the radical difference between the idea 
of simple fellowship of independent and 
autonomous congregations and the idea 
of a national consolidated body, ruling 
by authority the component parts, must, 
sooner or later, emerge. Unless we read 
Japanese late development wrongly, this 
difference is quite likely to emerge soon. 
We trust a wonderful wisdom and grace 
. have been vouchsafed to our brethren 
there, and so remand the scores of agents, 
retired preachers, evangelists, and the 
like, to their place in the congregation. 
Then we would have them elected as 
much as possible into the session. Well, 
we shall not object, if such reform shall 
‘take place as will emphasize the element 
of the congregation ; that is, of the local 


church. Why should the general affairs 
of the churches be controlled largely by 
men once ordained, but who have not 
for years been chosen to any ministerial 
function by any congregation of faithful 
men? 


One’ of the dailies of this vicinity 
published an editorial the other day, 
combating the notion that behind, or in, 
every Crime the form of a woman was 
discernible. We were not aware that 
this was ever maintained. The notion 
is quite too sweeping, and is rightfully 
rejected. In our view, it was only 
with respect to certain abnormal, extraor- 
dinary, and otherwise unaccountable 
crimes, that the philosophic German was 
wont to inquire, first of all, “Who was 
she?” Inthe very number of the pa- 
per in which this article appeared was a 
column, headed, in display type, “A 
Woman the Immediate Cause of .a 
Tragedy. Cruelty, Divorce, Marriage, 
the Pistol and Suicide.” Of similarly 
impelled tragedies (to say nothing of 
farces) our poor world is too full, Over 
against the pre-eminent place of woman 
translated in religion and benevolence, 
we have sometimes to look on woman 
transmuted, becoming the occasioning or 
the inspiring cause of crimes whose nar- 
ration makes all ears tingle. 


Public affairs go illin France. There 
is no one dominating party, nor another 
almost as strong. _ The Republic stands 
by a sort of compromise or common 
consent, because there are twosorts of Re- 
publicans and three sorts of Monarchists. 
If the Republicans were united, they 
could control the administration of the 
laws as well as the making of them. But 
the Radical Republicans have the vicious 
habit of going over to three Monarchist 
factions, and voting with them whenever 
they wish to overthrow a ministry or 
gain some point of advantage, thus com- 
pelling the retirement of one Cabinet 
and embarrassing the formation of an- 
other. This unhinging of political af- 
fairs every few months injures the social 
life of the country, disturbs the needed 
attention to schools and education, and 
very much hinders the steady and serious 
attention to religion and its reform that 
the French nation so imperiously needs. 


The season enters early upon “heated 
terms,” but this is not the moving force 
that is starting so many clergymen and 
prominent laymen Eastward. ‘The Gen- 
eral Conference of the M. E. Church 
gathers this year. The Presbyterian 
General Assembly meets in May. Later, 
the Pan-Presbyterian Council will assem- 
ble in Europe. Other ecclesiastical gather- 
ings will invite their loyal adherents. So 
we shall read every few days of this and 
that minister as on his way East, and on 
his way to Europe afterwards, or on his 
way to a national meeting, and to visit 
his relatives later, or to make an “ex- 
tendedtour” in the States east of the Mis- 
sissippi river. We do not envy these 
brethren, though we might like a similar 
privilege. We know that their absent 
days will not all be sunny; still, we con- 
gratulate them and give them cheer. 
Their errand is a good one, and they 
may find pleasure, instruction and in- 
spiration by the way. 


We are in possession of a copy of the 
Northern Budget, published at Troy, 
N. Y. This number belongs to the 16th 
volume, and is dated March 23, 1813. 
The war with England was then in prog- 
ress. A number of the news items refer 
to the condition of affairs near the Cana- 
dian border. There are accounts from 
British papers of the capture of the 
Frolic and the Macedonian by the 
American Navy, the preceding autumn. 
The political column contains an indorse- 
ment of the candidacy of D. D. Tomp- 
kins and John Taylor for Governor and 
Lieutenant. In the foreign column is an 
account of the indignation at Berlin, at 
the “treason” of Lieutenant-General 
Yorke. This paper has but four col- 
umns to a page, and half of the entire 
number of it are filled with advertise- 
ments, of a very miscellaneous character. 
It is not often that one sees on this coast 
a copy of a paper which was printed 
seventy-five years ago. THE PAciFICc 
feels young in such a presence. 


The Two Republics is a quarto 


‘newspaper, in English, published daily 


in the City of Mexico. It is well filled 
with news, but prints no telegraphic dis- 
patches. One of the numbers before us 
contains a column and a half commend- 
ing the lesser towns of the tablelands of 
Mexico as health resorts, not to be sur- 
passed for their restfulness. The other 
number gives two columns to an account 
of the reception given to General Bragg, 
the new “minister,” from one Republic 


to the other ; and a column to the cele- 


bration by the liberal natives of the eighti- 
eth anniversary of the birth of Benito Jua- 
rez, who was a sort of Abraham Lincoln 
to the Mexican people. The whole spirit 
and tone of the paper seems likely to 
commend it to the general public of the 


city that was the abode of the Montezu- 
mas. 


Some traveler, writing from Japan to 
an Eastern paper, is very emphatic in his 
Opinions of the changes, present and 
prospective, that are in progress there. 
He is not sure, however, that the new 
civilization is an improvement. He thinks 
the old will be spoiled, and the new but 
an alteration, without advantage, on 
accoust of the imported vices which are 
flowing in upon the land. This writer 
seems to ignore the whole matter of 
religion, and fails to see the power which 
Christianity may have—is having—upon 
the destin‘es of that Island Empire. 
Now, what are the opinions worth of a 
man, regarding the future of a country, 
who is blind to the facts and forces of its 
past and present? One who can not 
discern how great a power Evangelical 
Christianity has been, and is, in Japan, 
is a journalistic curiosity, no more to be 
seriously heeded than is one born blind 


when he discourses upon the mysteries of 
color. 


An epitaph of the first century of our 
era was like this— 


“A slave was Epictetus, who before thee 
buried lies; 

A cripple and a beggar, yet a favorite of the 
skies.” 


His early state is thus described. Out 
of it he was by the force of his genius to 
be the guide of rulers and kings. His 
philosophy which he taught was stoicism. 
This is a virile philosophy, and has in it 
so much real power that it lives on; 
though it is as pitiless of human weakness 
as is the doctrine of the “Survivial of 
the Fittest,” or the brawniest. Had 
Epictetus been a Christian there might 
have been a philosopher who would have 
changed the destinies of Rome, and 
hastened the triumphs of Christianity by 
at least a century of time. For the 
most of us, it will prove a_ barren phil- 
osophy through whose realms Christ 
does not walk supreme, seeking the lost, 
lifting the lowly. 


Professor Briggs of Union Seminary, 
New York, is an enterprising scholar and 
Presbyter, also. He has given large at- 
tention to the study of the Presbyterian 
development, and he is pointing out 
some changes that are desirable in the 
system as it exists in this country. For 
one thing, he shows that the Presbytery, 
as it exists in the United States, is not 
representative of the congregations, but 
is simply a meeting of ministers, in 
which the ruling elders are lost. Thus, 
the Presbytery of New York has 143 
ministers in it, but less than one-third are 
pastors. In the Synod of Dakota there 
are seventy ministers, but only thirteen 
pastors. He would have these bodies 
thinned out by not allowing any other 
ministers than pastors to be eligible to 
the Presbytery. 


The death of Rev. Wm. T. Eustis of 
Springfield, Mass., at once raises the 
question as to how it will affect the un- 
fortunate dead-lock in the conduct. of 
Andover Seminary. While the present 
questions before the courts will not be 
changed by this event, yet the election 
of Mr. Eustis’ successor becomes a mat- 
ter of no little interest and delicacy, if 
we are to conclude that the two remain- 
ing members of the Board of Visitors 
are of different judgment as to the inter- 
pretation of the creed which they are 
appointed to guard. It is singular how 
some of those plans which human fore- 
sight has labored to make doubly certain 
“ oang aft agley.” 


California must be a good place for 
the development of men. Many who 
returned East in early times attained na- 
tional reputation. From year to year 
we find the names of those who were 
once active here becoming prominent in 
affairs at the East. The papers receiv- 
ed last week inform us that Albert C. 
Titcomb has stepped on the first round 
of the political ladder, and become May- 
or of his native city, Newburyport, Mass. 


Among the significant events in France 


Deputies, by a majority of 200, with- 
drawing the subsidies by which the theo- 
logical faculties in the Protestant 
churches have been supported. 


If you live in the full sunshine of 
Christ, and have him not merely play- 
ing upon the surface of your mind, but 
sunk down deep into it, transforming 
your whole being, then some men will, 
as they look at you, be filled with strange 
longings and will say, “Come, let us 
walk in the light of the Lord.”—Dr. A, 


Maclaren. 


was the vote in the French Chamber of 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN OREGON 
BEFORE 1857. 


MISSIONS. 


In 1835 that Congregational body, 
the A. B. C. F. M., sent Messrs. Parker 
and Whitman to explore Oregon with 
the view to establish missions among the 
Indians. Prior to this, Mr. Parker had 
been led, evidently by the Holy Spirit, 
to consider and plan to laber in this 
field. Both these men were first mem- 
bers of Congregational churches, and 
trained in its schools. Messrs. Eells 
and Walker, and their wives, who came 
in. 1838, were members of Congrega- 
tional churches. All these missions were 
conducted in its spirit and methods. 
They planted the seed of the Christian 
church and school together, and patient- 
ly cultivated them as the unit of spirit- 
ual life and power in the soul of the In- 
dian, as well as of the white man, 
according to the law of Christ, ‘Go 
preach my gospel to every creature”; 
Go teach all nations.” The one aim 
was to train every soul in the intelligent 
and voluntary worship and service of 
God. Its purpose was to impress the 
first lessons of personal liberty and per- 
sonal duty. It awakened self-respect as 
the basis of mutual respect. It kindled 
the Christian idea of responsible man- 
hood and womanhood in the minds of 
these untutored sons and daughters of 
the wilderness. It laid the foundation 
and prepared the way for the intelligent 
Indian churches and schools since estab- 
lished; and for the Christian marriage 
and family life among the Indians; and 
for the recognition of their rights of per- 
son and property and citizenship in com- 
mon with all American citizens. It may 
be fairly claimed that these ideas, emi- 
nently the lessons of Christ, pure and 
simple, if always taught and carried out 
to their logical sequence, would have 
solved the Indian problem long ago, and 
made not only the six nations in New 
York an integral and valuable part of 
the Empire State, but the Indian Terri- 
tory a co-equal State of the great Repub- 
lic, instead of an anomaly and a menace 
to the good name and fame of popular 
Government. Self-governing Christian 
churches and schools, trained by the 
missionary boards in Europe, America, 
Asia, Africa and Australasia, plant the 
germs of universal liberty and self-gov- 
ernment in the world, and hasten the 
reign of righteousness on earth. 

Another Cengregational body, the 
American Home Missionary Society, 
laid its plans to establish Christian 
churches and schools in Oregon, within 
one month after the boundary question 
of this Territory was settled by a final 
treaty with Great Britain in 1846. The 
writer was invited to be its first mission- 
ary in September of that year. As soon 
as the invitation was accepted, the out- 
line of the work*to be done was drawn, 
and the preparations made. The local 
church was to be made the center of 
Christian thought and enterprise. To 
establish and nourish the growth of 
Christian freedom and duty in the local 
church has been deemed essential to the 
intelligent and permanent upbuilding of 
Christian character and institutions in 
the land. 

About 1840 
Congregational 


several self-supporting 
missionaries came to 


Oregon—viz., Rev. J. S. Griffin, Rev. 


Harvey Clarke, A. T. Smith, Esq., and 
one or two others, with their families. 
They finally settled in the Tualatin 
Plains, now Washington county. They 
at once began Christian work among 
the Red river men, and other employes 
of the Hudson Bay Company, who had 
settled there. 

Deacon John Flett of Lake View, 
Pierce county, W. T., writes as follows 
of their first efforts: ‘‘In looking over 
the history of the Congregational Asso- 
ciation from 1848 to 1880, I fail to see 
noticed that in April, 1843, our party 
that come over from Puget’s. Sound in 
the fall of 1842-43 employed Rev. H. 
Clarke near Glencoe, Tualatin Plains, my 
brother James dividing his claim with 
Mr. Clarke, so as to have him settle in 
our midst. We built a large log-house 
for a school and preaching, and we help- 
ed to build a house for him as a dwell- 
ing. He afterwards sold his right to, 
I think, Mr. Dobbins. This-was the first 
free schoolhouse on this Coast.” 

I give this for no other reason than to 
let you know that the Congregationalists 
built the first in the west of the Cascades. 
I helped to build this—the first building 
for preaching and school. Rev. J. S. 
Griffin delivered the first temperance ad- 
dress. Text, Proverbs 20:1, “Wineis a 
mocker ; strong drink is raging, and who- 
soever is deceived thereby is not wise.” 
This Washingtonian Society I joined, 
and a great many others. 

Mr. Clarke organized a Congregational 
Church, I joined, so did my first wife, 
and my two brothers and their wives. 
There were about twenty of us. Some 
left ; most have gone to join the church 
above. There are three of us yet living 
—Mrs. Charles McKay and Mrs. James 
Buxton and myself. To prove this, look 
in Mr. Gray’s history of Oregon, Dr. 
White’s report as Indian Agent, page 
246, year 1844. 

In June, 1848, when the writer arrived 
with his wife, after a long voyage of eight 
months, via Cape Horn and the Sand- 
wich Islands, he found the church at 
Oregon City, of seven members. It was 
organized with three men, in 1845, by 
Rev. H. Clarke. He was a native- of 
Chester, Vt. He had been a student of 
Professor Taylor Lewis at Governeur, N, 
Y., and also at Oberlin. He had form- 


ed achurch at West Tualatin, of per- 
haps 20 members. They worshipped in 
a log church with puncheon floor and | 


slab seats and an open fireplace, with 
mud and stick chimney on the outside, 
and batten door. For light a log was 
cut away on both sides, in which space 
panes of glass were set. Rev. Mr. Clarke 
was acting pastor of both these churches, 
We met there Mrs. Tabitha Brown, 
an aged widow of an Episcopal clergy- 
man in Virginia, though a former teacher; 
Miss Tabitha Fairbanks, from a small 
village in Massachusetts. She had ‘‘crossed 
the plains,” with her children in 1846 or 
1847. She had charge of an orphan’s 
home in a log house, which she and Mr. 
Clarke had planned and built and fur- 
nished, with the aid of a few neighbors, 
in a primitive way, so that they might 
take care of helpless orphans, whose par- 
ents had died on the “plains.” These 
orphans formed the’ nucleus of the pub 
lic school, which was kept in the log- 
church for several years. All the neigh- 
bors lived in log-houses. Roads. were 
mostly trails. The mills and stores were 
at Oregon City, thirty miles away. The 
journey was rough, and the way very 
difficult for wheels. A church at the 
North Plain was in care of Rev. J. S. 
Griffin. 

An early call on both found the latter 
absent, and that Rev. H. Clarke was en- 
gaged in a camp-meeting in a grove 
near his log-house, in company with 
ministers of the M. E. Church, the Bap- 
tist, the Cumberland Presbyterian, the 
Christian or Campbellite, and, perhaps, 
the United Brethren. It was a very 
pleasant and brotherly company of 
Christians, meeting under the oaks for 
their daily prayer and praise and dis- 
course. The Bible was the text-book, 
and every lesson was scriptural. If 
names had not been spoken, a stranger 
would have styled it a true congregation 
of believers, holding fellowship and do- 
ing service like the early disciples in the 
times of the apostles and their success- 
ors. It was a specimen of home mis- 
sionary work and its fruits. It express- 
ed the vigorous piety, faith and devotion 
of some of the earliest pioneers. It was 
the necessary outgrowth of frontier Chris- 
tian life and methods. It had an apt- 
ness and facility, born of Western good 
sense, and a power of arresting moving 
populations, like the political mass meet- 
ings and stump speeches. Its success 
depended upon the intelligent and ready 
speaker and the godly and skillful pastor. 
It sows widely the seed of gospel truth, 
but it must have the local church and 
the patient minister to have the care, 
cultivation and ingathering. 

A conference with Rev. H. Clarke, 
unfolding the purposes and plans of 
the American Home Missionary Society 
for Oregon led toa call to all Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian ministers and 
churches to meet in council at Oregon 
City in September, to organize an Asso- 
ciation and to choose trusteés for a pro- 
posed academy and college, as advised 
by the American College and Education 
Society. That meeting was held Sep- 
tember, 1848, at Oregon City, and among 
various topics that of the Christian acad- 
emy, with college powers, was adopted, 
and trustees were chosen and requested 
to incorporate and proceed to establish 
the institution now known as Tualatin 
Academy and Pacific University at For- 
est Grove. Rev. H. Clarke, with great 
liberality, and foresight, as well, after 
the location was chosen, gave two hun- 
dred acres of his 500 or 600 acres dona- 
tion claim to the trustees on which to 
lay out the town and erect the buildings. 
The orphan school was put under its 
care by Mrs. Brown, and those pupils, 
with other children, became its first 
scholars. 

Well-educated Christian ‘instructors 
have been employed from the first. 
Among these have been the late L. D.C. 
Latourette of Oregon City and Rev. Mr. 
Williams of Illinois; also, Mrs. E. M. 
Wilson of The Dalles, Rev. C. Eells, 
D.D., Captain J. M. Keeler and the late 
Rev. S. H. Marsh, D.D., Hon. E. D. 
Shattuck, LL.D., the late Rev. H. Ly- 
man, Professor E. A. Tanner, Professor 
G. H. Collier, LL.D., President A. J. 
Anderson, Ph.D., Professor J. W. Marsh, 
Ph.D., Professor W. N. Ferrin, A.M., 
Professor W. D. Lyman, A.M., Rev. 
President J. R. Herrick, S.T.D., Rev. 
President J. F. Ellis, D.D., Mrs. S. H. 
Marsh, Mrs. E. A. Tanner, Mrs. Dr. 
Saylor, Miss Luella Carson, Professor 
J. K. Kobb, Professor and Mrs. D. L. 
Edwards, Miss Julia M. Adams, and 
others. 

It has been the purpose and effort to 
make this institution, in all its depart- 
ments, one of high Christian culture. 
Its students have gone forth with mental 
and moral endowments, to fill useful and 
honorable places in this and other 
States. 

During the period ending with 1857 
eleven Congregational churches had been 
formed—viz., North Plain, West Tuala- 
tin, Oregon City, Milwaukee, Portland 
First, Salém, Albany, Marysville, Cala- 
pooya, Dallas and The Dalles. Four of 
these were given up for want of pastors, 
and the settlements were neglected for 
the same reason. It was common to 
wait two years for a missionary to come 
and supply existing churches. Up to 
that date there was no Congregational 
church in Washington Territory and only 
two in 1863. In 1857 only five of 
those churches had houses of worship. 
Those years were marked by mining ex- 
citements, unsettled populations, Indian 
war or its rumors, general distrust of the 
country’s growth, and yet by patient in- 
dustry and effort to make good homes, 
to establish schools and promote tem- 
perance and righteousness. It was a 
time of seed-sowing hére and there for 
future harvests, It wrought out the vir- 
tues of economy and sélf-reliance. It 


was not a rapid, but a sure, growth. It 


was, no doubt, a discipline for wider 
and more abundant fruitage of all good 
things that could not otherwise be secur 
ed. Many of the faithful toilers in 
church and school passed away before 
the results were seen, but their children 
are reaping the reward of their labors. 

These reminiscences were partially 
sketched at the thirtieth anniversary of 
the Congregational Association of Cali- 
fornia, held at Sacramento in October, 
1887. G. H. ATKINSON. 


THE COMING PASTOR. 


Having occasion to visit and preach 
for a church that was on the eve of wel- 
coming a new pastor, I was much 
amused in being made acquainted with 
their views and expeetations regarding 
the coming man. The information is 
worth considerable to al! those who are 
about to enter new fields of labor. 
“Well, I do hope our new minister’s 
wife won’t have a baby,” was the expec- 
tation of Mrs. A., who emphasized the 
word all, as she related her experience 
with those female partners. “All our 
ministers wives have had babies, and it 
made it so bad for the church.” 

“Well, I do hope our new minister 
can sing,” was the response of Mrs. B. ; 
‘all the ministers we have had could 
not tell one note from another.” Yes, 
Mrs. B. gave it as her judgment that ev- 
ery minister should learn to sing, just as 
well as they learn to preach. She said 
it’s a great help to a congregation when 
the minister can lead the singing. 

‘Well, I do hope he will be a pastor,”’ 
chimed in Mrs. C. “Our last minister 
did not visit as he should have done. I 
believe in a minister going amongst 
his people, reading and praying with 
them,” was the verdict of Mrs. C. 

“Well, I do hope he will fill our 

church and give us good and interesting 
sermons,” was the expectation of Mrs. 
D. “Our church needs to be built up, 
and the minister is the person to do it,” 
was the opinion of Mrs. D. 
“Well, I do hope our new minister 
will be energetic ; we want a minister 
that is alive,” was the desire of Mrs. E. 
“T don’t like to see a minister go through 
the streets stiff and cold, as if they had 
no life in them.” “Neither do I,” re- 
sponded a lady friend who happened to 
be present. 

“Well, I do hope our new minister 
will have common sense and not make 
fish of one and flesh of another,” was 
the expectation of Mrs. F. ‘I think a 
minister should respect all alike. 

Mrs. Stern said, “Well, wait and 
see what kind of a man he is before [ll 
judge him, but,” said she, “I have my 
fears.” 

I groaned in spirit, having received 
almost all that I could bear from those 
feminine lips. I thought I would con- 
sult their husbands and see if I could 
not get a little relief from such high ex- 
pectations. | 

Mr. A., Mr. B., Mr. C., Mr. D., Mr. 
E., Mr. F. and old Mr. Stern were 
all unanimous in their verdict—*He 
comes highly: recommended.” Mr. 
A.—“He is a good preacher.” Mr. 
B.—“‘He is a grand worker.” Mr. C. 
—‘Rev. Dr. writes me he does 
not know which is the better of the two, 
he or his wife.” Mr. D.—‘‘He has built 
up a strong church in the East.” Mr. E. 
—‘“He writes nicely.” Mr. F.—*‘He is 
a young man, and of good address, 
I’m told.” Old Mr. Stern—*“Well, he 
will have to stand the test like all the 
rest.” 

I departed, feeling very thankful that 
I had not been called to be their pastor. 
It could not be, however, for they well 
knew that my dear wife had a baby. But 
what if the wife of him who is called 
should have one, also? Such a thing 
may be possible, after all. We await 
his coming with much anxiety. 
SYMPATHIZER, 


Heme Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


IT IS OUR DUTY. 


It is our duty to preach the gospel to 
the heathen in foreign lands. This we 
do through the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. 

It 1s owr duty to help build churches 


-and parsonages on the frontier of our 


own land. We do this through the 
American Congregational Union. 

It is our duty to educate and save the 
Freedmen, Chinese, Indians and poor 
Whites of the South. The American 
Missionary Association is our agency in 
this work. 

It is our duty to organize and help 
Sunday-schools in the newer portions of 
our land. We do this through the Con- 
gregational Sunday-School and Publish- 
ing Society. 

It is owr duty to help young men to 
prepare for the ministry—a work which 
we do through the American College 
and Education Society. 

It is our duty to give Christian educa- 
tion to Mormons and Mexicans in the 
West, and this we do through the New 
West Education Commission. 

More than three-fourths of the church- 
és that sustain these societies were helped 
in their infancy by the American Home 
Missionary Society and its auxiliaries. 
For the sake of all these societies and 
the work they represent, for the sake of 
America and the world, 

it Is Our Duty 

To stand by the cause of home missions, 
and help this Society to establish and 
foster other churches throughout our 
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Wepnespay, Aprit 18, 1888.| 


THE PaAcIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The Congregational Club met in the 
parlors of the Y. M. C. Association, on 
Sutter street, on Monday last. The 
subject discussed was “Evangelistic Ef- 
forts.” Special interest was manifest 
through the presence of noted revivalists, 
Rev. E. P. Hammond, Rev. Dr. Har- 
wood and Rev. J. Mountain, an English 
revivalist, who arrived in this city from 
Australia and New Zealand on Saturday, 
en route to Canada and England, 


Rev. W. C. Pond has been occupied 
with special meetings in his church, but 
it is hoped he may be able to be pres- 
ent and address the Club at its next 
meeting. 

At the last communion at Cloverdale 
there were six additions to the church— 
one by letter and five on confession of 
faith. 


Rev. R. Taylor has decided not to go 
to Cottonwood, and 1s still open to en- 
gagement. His address is Forestville, 
Sonoma county, Cal. | 


Mr. W. L. Baker of the Seminary sup- 
plied the Second church in Oakland last 
Sabbath. 

“Sowing and Reaping—the Promise 
and Exhortation,” was Pastor Barrow’s 
theme at the First church, this city, last 
Sabbath evening. 


“The Fatherhood of God” and ‘Are 
Miracles a Breach in Nature? ” were the 
themes on which Rev. W. H. Scudder 
addressed the audiences in Plymouth 
church. 


The Third Congregational church has 
received a beautiful memorial pipe-organ 
from J. S. Hutchinson, Esq., of this city, 
in memory of a beloved daughter, de- 
ceased. The organ was used for the 
first time last Sabbath, on which occa- 
sion the pastor, Rev. J. A. Cruzan, 
preached upon “God’s Loving Kindness 
At night he gave the 
first of a series of Sunday-evening lect- 
ures on ‘“‘The Ideal Home,” taking up 
specially the theme, “The Woman You 
Must Seek for if You Would Have an 
Ideal Home.” Four hundred and twen- 
ty were present in the Sunday-school. 


Good congregations, Sunday-schools, 
and other meetings were had in connec- 
tion with Green-street church. Rev. N. 
W. Lane, the pastor, preached in the 
morning on the words, “Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?” and at night on 
the passage, “They hated me without a 
cause.”’ 

Rey. Dr. Leavitt of New York preach- 


ed for Rev. Dr. McLean in the First. 


church, Oakland, Sabbath morning. At 
night the pastor had a very interesting 
and somewhat novel “hymn-service.” 


‘Salvation in the Present World” was 
the theme of discourse by Professor 
Mooar at Plymouth-avenue church, Oak- 
land. 

Rev. W. N. Meserve occupied the 
pulpit in Martinez last Sabbath. The 
pastor, Rev. C. S. Vaile, has been ab- 
sent a few Sabbaths on a vacation, but is 
expected to return this week. 


Rev. Jeremiah Porter, United States 
Chaplain, was at the Club last Monday. 
All were glad to welcome this most ex-. 
cellent brother, who a little longer waits 
on the shores of time. God has called 
his loved companion home, but the kind- 
est of daughters is with him still, and a 
son, who is a missionary in China, is ex- 
pected soon. 

In the Congregational church, Beni- 
cia, oa last Sabbath, the pastor preached 
in the morning on “Christ as Our Ex- 
ample,” and in the evening on the peti- 
tion, ‘Create in me a clean heart!” 
Sabbath-school, in the morning, and En- 
deavor Society in the afternoon, were 
well attended. 

ARRIVAL OF EaRLy MINISTERS.—T. 
Dwight Hunt, by schooner Honolulu, 
October 29, 1848 ; S. H. Willey, by first 
steamship, California, at Monterey, 
February 23, 1849 (the delay of the 
steamship for five days at Monterey was 
for the purpose of obtaining fuel to com- 
plete the voyage); J. W. Douglas, 
by same ship, at San Francisco, Febru- 
ary 28th; Sylvester Woodbridge, same 
ship and date; O. C. Wheeler, same 
ship and date; Albert Williams, by the 
steamship Oregon, San Francisco, April 

The Willamette Conference of Con- 
gregational Churches is in session this 
week (April 18th and rgth) at Corvallis. 
An excellent programme promises a 
profitable season. 

The Oregon School for Deaf-Mutes 
closes April 25th. 

San JosE.—Mrs. Dorcas J. Spencer 
of the W. C. T. U. gave an address on 
‘‘Parental Responsibility” in the Baptist 
Tabernacle Sabbath evening. 


SALEM, Or.—Rev. P. S. Knight filled 
Pastor Harris’ pulpit April rs5th, in the 
morning. Sermon on “Doubt, the 
Negative of Positive Belief” ; text, the 
plea of the anxious father—“I believe; 
help Thou mine unbelief”; a strong ar- 


-gument in favor of trustful faith, in spite 


of our weakness. Mr. St. John made 
his first appearance before the Salem 
public at the Opera House April 15th. 
A large audience greeted him and seem- 
ed well pleased with his address to the 
children. He is to speak again to-night 
and also to-morrow night. The W. C. 
T. U. give him a reception at their 
rooms to-morrow afternoon. 


The Mid-Columbia Association will 
meet with the Hood River church May 
2d and 3d. The subjects for discussion 
on the programme are: “The Power of 
Example,” ‘Moral Men as Compared 


with Live Christians,” ‘Relation of 
Members to Pastors and Their Respect- 
ive Duties,” “The Sunday-School—How 
to Avoid Common Mistakes and Re- 
sulting Failures,” ‘What Steps Can Be 
Taken to Bring About a Better Observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day?” “ Training in 
Systematic Benevolence,” “What Plan 
of Co-operative Work Can Be Adopted 
to Prevent Discord and Secure Unity be- 
tween Different Denominations? wom- 
an’s missionary meetings ; dedication of 
the new house of worship erected during 
the past year. | 

The Willamette Association will meet 
with the Corvallis church on Tuesday, 
April 17th and 18th. The chief topics 
on the programme are: ‘‘Duties of the 
Church to Absentees and of Absentees 
to the Church,” “ Regeneration from the 
Standpoint of Drummond’s Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World”; discussion— 
“Our Need of the Christian School 
Work”; ‘Unconsecrated Power of the 
Church”; ‘‘Ladies’ Missionary Societies”; 
‘‘The Proposed Conference of the Pacific 
Coast Congregational Churches”; ‘‘Why 
Am I a Congregationalist ? ” 


At Ashland, Or., on March 25th, a 
Congregational church of fifteen mem- 
bers was organized by Rev. G. H. At- 
kinson. ‘They were recently from the 
four Western States-—Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa and Nebraska. They repre- 
sent others who are expecting to move to 
the inviting climate and fruit lands of 
southern Oregon. Lots have been bought 
on the railroad addition to the city, and 
plans and specifications have been se- 
cured and adopted, and some subscrip- 
tions obtained, for a house of worship. 
This church is a felt necessity in that 
growing part of the city. It needs wis- 
dom from above, with the prayers and 
sympathies and help of Christian friends, 
for its growth and permanent usefulness. 


The Congregational church of Santa 
Cruz has just purchased 125 copies of 
“Carmina Sanctorum,” and the la- 
dies have been expending about $100 in 
papering, painting and renewing their 
parlors. 

BETHANY CuHuRCH. — The special 
meetings at this church, under direction 
of Rev. J. H. Harwood, D.D., have, at 
this writing, been in operation for about 
ten days. The attendance has not been 
large, but the attention has been close 
and deep, and the results very reward- 
ing. It is too soon to attempt any cen- 
sus of those led to Christ. Itis safe to 
say that at least thirty have had their 
hearts touched and have apparently been 
brought to right decisions—decisions 
that mean loyalty to Christ and trust in 
him. The preaching has been quiet, 
but strong, the tones seldom rising 
above the conversational, but holding 
with magnetic force every ear and every 
eye. Of some of these sermons I 
do not hesitate to say, not forget- 
ting a Whittle, or even Moody him- 
self, that as evangelistic appeals address- 
ed to the conscience, the heart, the will, 
they equal any that I ever heard. The 
audiences are slowly increasing. The 
interest is at once extending and deep- 
ening. The co-operation of Christians 
is becoming more hearty and effective; 
and we ask our sister churches to pray 
for us that the blessing received may be 
commensurate with the urgent and un- 


OAKLAND.—Dear PACIFIC, we were 
so rash two weeks ago as to promise you 
some temperance notes, but have been 
disposed more than once since to re- 
tract the promise, for on looking over 
the ground there does not seem to be, 
anything of special interest to report, un- 
less, indeed, we can turn our failures to 
account in this way. Something over a 
year ago some of our good people were 
greatly exercised over the question of 
high license, and sufficient interest was 
aroused in the community to secure a 
handsome vote in its favor. It was sup- 
posed for a time to be a law, and quite 
a number of the saloonists paid their 
$100 a quarter, when, lo! the ordinance 
was suddenly annulled by a vote of the 
City Council; and now we have another 
reverse in the removal of our excellent 
Chief of Police, Captain Thomas. These 
things seem, upon the face of them, to 
be progress backward rather than for- 
ward, but under it all are hopeful in- 
dications for the future, not the least of 
which is the great indignation of all the 
best elements of the cominunity. Great 
evils sometimes work their own cure in 
this way. Whatever may be said of the 
weakness of high license as a temper- 
ance measure, One very important end 
has been gained by the discussion of 
this question the past five years. That 
deadly apathy which had so long been 
the greatest barrier to progress in this 
cause has been pretty thoroughly broken 
up, and the intelligent thinking men of 
the country, from East to West, from 
North to South, have come to see that 
something must be done to arrest this 
fearful saloon evil. Great diversity of 
Opinion as to measures is just now the 
most striking phase of the subject in 
most places, but this, we believe, is the 
history of all great reforms, and we are 
not discouraged. One thing is swre, we 
have a great Captain at the head of 
this temperance host that knows perfect- 
ly how to bring order out of confusion, 
and to turn seeming defeat into victory. 
So we shall continue to work and to 
pray, knowing that victory: is sure and 
the end not very far away. M. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS, 


_PREBYTERIAN.—Twelve persons unit- 
ed withthe Pleasant Valley church last 
communion. Five persons joined 
the Hollister church 
ceived into the Fulton church.—— 
Eighteen were added to the Third church, 


Five were re- , 


Los Angeles, and additions were made 
to many other churches. The Oregon 
Presbytery held its final session April 
13th. Rev. G. W. Gibney, accepts the 
call from the church at Lebanon, and is 
to be installed in June. Rev. J. V. 
Milligan accepts call from St. John’s 
church, Portland, and is to be installed. 
Rev. E. W. Condit submitted his report 
of his historical narrative of the Presby- 
terian Church in Oregon, and for the 
unique results of that labor received the 
thanks of the Presbytery. Appoint- 
ments were made to fill the pulpits of 
commissioners tv the General Assembly 
during their absence. Adjourned to meet 
in October at Lafayette, Yamhill county. 


METHODIst. — Great improvements 
are being made to the Alameda church. 
The work in Arcata prospers. 
The revival services in Stockton have 
greatly benefited believers, and resulted 
in many converts. 


Baptist.—A Baptist church is to be 
built at Independence, Polk county, Or., 
this summer. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The General Congregational Associa- 
tion of Southern California will hold its 
second annual meeting at Riverside, 
May 8, 9 and 10, 1888, All churches 
belonging to the Association are entitled 
to two delegates. It is hoped that all 
the Congregational churches of Southern 
California will be represented at our 
meeting. It will be a convenience if 
those expecting to attend this meeting of 
the Association will advise us of their 
purpose at an early day. 

TUESDAY, MAY 8TH. 


7:30 P. M.—Organization. 
8:00 Pp. M_—Opening sermon, Rev. J. 
B. Silcox of San Diego. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 9QTH. 


g:00 A. M.—Business. 

9:30 A. M—Temperance report, Rey. 
J. H. Phillips of Los Angeles. 

10:30 A. M.—Devotional services, led 
by Rev. A. B. White of San Diego. 

11:00 A. M_—College report, Rev. C. 
B. Sumner of Pomona. 

2:00 P. M.—Report from General As- 
sociation of California. 

3:00 P. M.—** Fundamental Principles 
of Congregationalism,” Dr. R. G. Hutch- 
ins of Los Angeles. 

4:00 P, M.—Reports from the churches 
of the Association. 

7:30 P. M.—Report of the H. M. Su- 
perintendent ; addresses by Revs. E. C. 
Oakley, E. S. Williams and George Wil- 
lett. 


THURSDAY, MAY IOTH. 


g:00 A, M.——Business. 

9:30 A. M.——“The Sunday Question,” 
Rev. D. D. Hill of Pasadena. 

10:30 A, M.——Devotional services, led 
by Rev. D. H. Colcord of Monrovia. 

11:00 A, M.——“Evangelistic Work 
(a) “Its Importance,” Dr. J. H. Har- 
wood of San Diego; ‘Agencies to Be 
Employed,” Rev. C. S. Uzzell of Los 
Angeles. 

2:00 P. M.——Report of Superintendent 
of Sunday-school work. 

2:30 P. M—*The Church at Work”— 
(a) “Its Finances,” Rev. E. R. Brainerd 
of Los Angeles; (b) ‘Its Covenant of 
Watch and Care,” Rev. C. T. Weitzel of 
Santa Barbara; (c) “Its Sunday-School,” 
Rev. A. J. Wells of Long Beach. 

Those appointed by this programme 
are expected to open the subjects as- 
signed them, in no case occupying more 
than thirty minutes. Where more time is 
given it should be for free discussion. 


— 


SANTA CLARA ASSOCIATION. 


This body will convene with the church 
in Santa Cruz on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, April 24th and 2sth. The follow- 
ing programme has been adopted: 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 
2:00-2:30—Organization busi- 
ness. 

2:30-3:00—Devotional exercises. 

3:00-3:30—" History of Congrega- 
tional Church of Santa Cruz.” 

3:30—5:00—‘* Crises in Missions and 
Moral Reforms,” discussions introduced 
by Revs. Cross, Spencer and others. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, 


9 :00—9:30— Devotional exercises. 
9:30-10:00—Miscellaneous business. 
10:00-12:00—“Ministerial Self-Cult- 
ure”—(a) “Culpability of Self-Neglect,” 
Rev. W. H. Cross; (b) “Bodily Health,” 
Rev. M. Willett ; (c) ‘‘Mental Discipline 
and Studious Habit,” Rev. C. W. Hill; 
(d) “Spiritual Culture,” Rev. A. B. Palm- 
er; (e) “Pulpit Efficiency,” Rev. C, Row- 
land Hill; (f) ‘Pastoral and Executive 
Ability,”.Rev. David T. Taylor. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 
2:00-3:00—Essay upon “The Weak- 
ness of Modern Skepticism,” Rev. M. 
Willett. 
3:00-4:00 Reports from churches. 
4:00-5:00—Communion sermon by 
Rev. David T. Taylor and communion. 
On Tuesday evening the sermon be- 
fore the Association will be by Rev. A. 
B. Palmer. On Wednesday evening 
there will be three addresses—‘* Condi- 
tions of Success in Sunday-School Teach- 
ing,” by Rev. C. W. Hill; “What the 
Young Can Do for the Young in Our 
Churches,” Rev. Mr. Rogers of San 
Juan; “What Traps Are Being Set for 
the Young,” Rev. C. Rowland Hill. 


This country has had many great 
snow-storms. The greatest on record 
was that of February 17, 1717, which 
lasted seven days, with an average snow- 
fall of ten feet. The snow was twelve 
feet deep on a level inthe Deerfield val- 
‘ley, Mass. In March, 1863, there was 
| a snow-fall of thirty-one inches. 


FAST DAYS. 


I have just been reading the proc- 
lamation of Governor Ormsbee of Ver- 
mont, setting apart Friday, the 6th of 
this month, as a day of fasting, humilia- 
tion and prayer in that State. I do 
not know how well the day was observed 
this year, but I well remember how it 
was kept forty years ago. It was not 
the Sabbath, but it was a very sacred, 
solemn time. It comesin the season of 
the year when Vermonters are making 
maple sugar, and in that olden time I 
was sO engaged, and hard at it. The 
Sap was running fast, and we had to boil 
it day and night. Fast day came 
round. We were several miles from 
home, where we had not been for days, 
but knew we were expected by our pa- 
rents to engage in properly keeping that 
day; but the work was pressing. We 
would not go on gathering the sap and 
boiling it, but there was a large quantity 
of syrup on hand. Let us get “Grandpa” 
Barnard, a good old Congregationalist, 
to come up and help us, and we will 
“sugar off’ and then go home. So we 
did, and made a good batch of sugar, 
and didn’t burn it. Going home we 
were questioned about our delay, and ac- 
knowledged that, under pressure, we had 
done some work, but with the good old 
man to help us, which we thought would 
lighten the reproof, which it did. This 
incident well shows how carefully the 
day was observed in the good olden 
time. 

How the years have gone by ! and stlll 
there is a fast day in New England. Doubt- 
less it was well to appoint it when it was 
first appointed, how long ago I know 
not; and its keeping has been blessed 
in all these years. But if there is need ofa 
fast day in New England, what need is 
there on this Pacific Coast! “Oh,” says 
one, “I don’t think so! We get along 
very well. Where is there a finer land 
Or a more prosperous people? Here 
are green fields, fruits and flowers and 
everything in abundance. Let those 
cold, old, frozen States have their fast- 
ing and prayer; we get along very well with- 
out a fast day or a Sabbath day, without 
prayer or God.” Yes, this is what thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands on our 
Coast are saying by word and life; and 
when the great mass of the people here 
in this fair land thus say and thus live 
we are afraid, and we wonder how long 
this apparent prosperity will last. Hard 
times are in many parts of those States 
where the fast day and the Sabbath are 
well observed, while here there is a boom 
and a rush, and property is going up, 
and the people seem to abound in every 
prosperity; but will it continue? Will 
God continue to give us all when we 
make no return? Notso has he dealt 
with nations in the past. We often feel 
to say, “Stand from under.” ‘Some- 
thing is coming, some calamity.” God 
did not give us this fair land to use as 
we are using it. We are not giving a 
good account of our stewardship. In 
view of the blessings we enjoy and the 
abounding wickedness everywhere among 
us, in view of the drunkenness and li- 
centiousness, and terrible tragedies con 
stantly occurring, in view of the agony 
and shame in ruined homes, what rea- 
son is there for a day or days of fasting, 
humiliation and prayer! Are we really 
prosperous here, after all? Who and 
what are the children who will soon be 
men, and called to manage the affairs of 
State? See them in dives and godless 
schools and godless homes! Has it 
ever been known in the history of the 
world that a republic has succeeded in 
the hands of a godless people? K, 


WORDS FROM THE MONDAY CLUB. 


Mr. Hammond gave it as his decided 
opinion that evangelistic labor among the 
children was most successful. He had 
found it so. He related several interest- 
ing incidents in his experience in this 
country and in Europe, showing the 
importance and hopefulness of this work, 
and he hoped to see ere long a “ Chil- 
dren’s Special Service Mission ” started 
here, such as are in England. He had 
made it a study how to win the children, 
and his success, he thought, in evangelis- 
tic work was greatly owing to that fact. 
Old sinners were not only harder to con- 
vict and convert, but more ready to back- 
slide. 

Rev. Mr. Mountain said that during 
his eight years of evangelistic work in 
England he had found many who were 
converted in Mr. Hammond’s meetings 
there. He had just come from a labor 
of three and a half years in Australia. 
He quite agreed with Mr. Hammond 
that it was not the thing to work upon 
the fears of children, nor did he like to 
see children weeping very much in the 
revival meetings. In closing he spoke 
of the essentials to success in evangelistic 
work. 

Rev. Dr. Benton agreed to the impor- 
tance of efforts to reach the children, but 
said that some ministers had not the 
power to interest children which others 
possessed. 

Dr. Warren said if there was any 
country in the world where the children 
needed to be specially labored for it was 
California. The churches had to look 
to the children to recruit the Christian 
forces and carry on the gospel work. 

Rev. Dr. Mooar said he was interest- 
ed to notice the different agencies God 
uses for the advancement of his king- 
dom. Weare not all alike in our ways 
and metho&s, but we can all work suc- 
cessfully for God. He had known Mr, 
Hammond since he was a student in 
Phillips Academy at Andover. ‘Then, 
and in college and in the seminary, he 
was known as an earnest Christian, act- 
ive in work for God. He worked with 


him years ago in Oakland, and rejoiced 


in the good work then done, especially 
among the children and in his own fam- 
ily. He was glad to see that he is still 
the same earnest man. 

Rev. N. W. Lane spoke of the recent 
successful labors of Mr. Hammond in 
his church and in the Powell-street Meth- 
odist church. 

Rev. Dr. Holbrook said he considered 
it one of the great mistakes of his long 
ministry that he had not given more at- 
tention to children. They held out bet- 
ter than older converts. 

In answer to the question at what age 
children could be counted on as genuine 
converts, Evangelist Mountain said 9 or 
IO years. 

In reply to the inquiry if young chil- 
dren hopefully converted should be tak- 
en at once into the church, Evangelist 
Hammond said yes, if the conversions 
were clear and unmistakable; if not, it 
was better that they should wait awhile 
until it was seen whether the great 
change had been effected. 


[For Tue Pacirw. | 
THE PANSY-BED. 


Where moss rose hides behind her veil 
And dahlias gay and lilies pale 
Breathe in the evening air, 
Where iris white its leaves unfurls, 
I wandered, lead, by too wee girls, 
My hostess’ daughters fair. 


May showed me a well-tended bed 
Where not one floweret raised its head, 
Rewarding patient toil, 
** My pansies did not grow,” said she, 
“Altho’ I worked them carefully 
And it is such rich soil.” 


** May be they ’Il grow, I tend them yet; 
But Bessie planted mignonette 
Right in her heartsease bed; 
It grew and she has lots of it 
And does not miss heartsease a bit ; 
I ’ve nothing in its stead.” 


I kissed the face that troubled grew. 
Dear child, I think she never knew 
That her mistake was mine— 
My own in thinking one attempt 
Would bring success of which I dreamt. 
A lamp once filled not long will shine. 


One effort made in youthful days, 

We wait for our reward and praise, 
The meed of future years ; 

That sole endeavor failing, all 

Our lives are saddened with the gall 
That finds relief in tears. 


The lease of Carlyle’s house at Chel- 
sea, which has been unoccupied during 
the last seven years, has just been sold. 
This house belonged to a wealthy man, 
who felt so much admiration for Carlyle 
that the rent (430 a year): which was 
charged when he first took it, in 1834, 
was never raised, although for a long time 
before Carlyle’s death, in 1881, it would 
have let readily at five times thai rent. 
The house has been miserably neglected 
since it was given up by Carlyle’s rep- 
resentatives early in the spring of 1881. 


THE BEST 


Is The Cheapest. 


The following well-known implements will 
be recognized as the best in the market, all of 
them having been awarded the 


HIGHEST HONORS. 


In every competitive contest with other ma- 
chines for similar purposes 


| 


The SOHUTTLER WAGON is the best in 
the world. 


= 


Hodges’ laaine.’ Heade -. 


HAWLEY BROS.’ 
HARDWARE 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Perkins Windmill, “Gold Medal’’ Separ- 
ators, Rice Straw Burning “Engines, Jobn 
Deere’s Gang, Sulky and Siagle Plows, Oulti- 
vators, Harrows, etc., etc. 
Hewe Scal:s 

In all varieties. We keep a large assortment 
of all ki.ds of Farmiag Implements, together 
with a full line of Hardware. 


Sayp ror CaTALoaus. 


HAWLEY BROS.” HARDWARE CoO., 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More e>- 
nomical than the ordinary kind:, and canaoot 
be sold in com etition with the multitude of 
low test, short-weight alum or phosphate pow- 
ders. Sold only in cans. yan 
PowbDEr Co., 106 Wall street, New York. 


Where to Buy 


Oldest & Largest Music Store on the Coas 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENOE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE | 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANOY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROOK 


Beautiful Boudoir U ht Piano, $250 
and 
Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 

DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

MASON & HAMLIN, New method of stringing. 

IVERS & POND, Over 100 in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

A. B. OHASE, Musician’s Favorite. 

THE FISOHER, TheOld Favorite. 

THE NEW ENGLAND, The Best low priced 
instrument and other standard makes 
We buy for cash, and “‘take our pick.” 
We can suit all purses and all tastes. 
We warrant every instrument, backing it 

with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 
Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


GS” Agents for leading Church Organs. 
KOHLER & CHASE, 


139 Post St., - San Francisco 


EXCURSION NOTICE, 


ON MAY THE 4th 


An Excursion will leave San Francisco, under 
the supervision of Gzo. C. McOons=z.1, of the 
Bible House, 735 Market street, San Francisco, 
and will leave Los Angeles May 3, 1888, for 


CHICAGO, BOSTON, 
NEW YORK & PHILADELPHIA 


This party is arranged for the express pur- 
pose of enabling those who desire to attend 
the meetings of the Church Oourts in May, 
their friends, or others wishing to join a select 

rty to make the trip East, at considerable 

ess than first-class rates; and, besides, to make 
up a party of friends, thereby insuring all who 
join the excursion an enjoyable journey East. 

Parties residing in the country desiring to 
join the Excursion, for full information, will 
please address 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, 
MANAGER AMERICAN TrRacT Soorery, 
735 Market St., San Franciseo. 


Searby’s Palatable Elixir 
of Cas-cara Sagrada is the 
best Laxative for Men, Wo- 
men and Children. Easy 
to take. Mild and reliable 
in its effects W. M.Searby. 
Druggist, 859 Market Street, 
San Francisco. 


SEEDS! 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering 
Shrubs, Plants, Bulbs, Etc. 


GRAPE VINES, 
MULBERRY and GRAPE 
CUTTINGS, Etc., Etc. 


0” Seed and Tree Catalogue published sep- 
arately, and sent on application. 


TRUMBULL & BEEBE. 


SAN FRANCISOO, OAL. 


419 & 421 SANSOME ST., 8. F. 
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Children’s Cerner. 


TRY AGAIN. 


Margy with the flaxen hair 
Sat tne picture of despair. 
‘* Five times six and eignt times seven, 

Add results, and by eleven 

Multiply — O no, divide— 

And 1 don’t know what beside. 

O, this horrid, horrid sum ! 

Right I cannot make it come.” 

So said Margy, with a sigh, 

Crying, “ ’ Tis no use to try.” 


Gray-haired grandma, sitting near, 
Heard the sigh and saw the tear.. 

‘* Margy, darling, hither come ; 
Let me see the ‘ horrid sum.’ ” 
Scanning all the work, she saw 
Here a slip and there a flaw. 

‘* Ah, my Margy, plain to see 
Why the figures don’t agree. 
Little maid, thy sore distress 
Is the fruit of heedlessness.” 


‘*O but, grandma, I have tried 
Just as hard !’’ poor Margy cried ; 
‘* But the naughty figures go 
Somehow always wrong, you know.” 
Then, to her supreme dismay, 
Grandma sponged the work away, 
And for Margy’s eyes to read, 
Wrote in letters large and plain, 
‘«]f at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, and try, and try again.” 


When the wise old saying she read, 

‘‘ Thank you, grandma dear,” she said. 
Then with bright and cheerful air 
Worked the sum with double care. 
And the answer—happy sight !— 
Came at last exactly right. 

** Now,” the little maden cried, 
Laughing in her girlish pride, 

‘* When my naughty sums go wrong, 

‘ Try again’ shall be my song.” 
— Harpers Young People. 


THE STORY OF A BEAUTIFUL GIRL. 


BY ABBY M. GANNET, 


On an afternoon over six hundred 
years ago, in Florence, Italy, a shy boy, 
nine years of age, attended a party of 
many children of his own age—boys and 
girls. His name was Durante, but they 
called him Dante. Like all sensitive 
children, he found no pleasure in join- 
ing the sports, but in keeping apart and 
watching the players. If any one called 
out, ‘Come, Dante, don’t stand moping 
there ; come on and join the fun!” he 
would draw still further away, perhaps 
hide behind some grown-up person to 


look out on the play where he thought. 


he would not be noticed. 

One little girl particularly attracted 
Dante. He might first have noticed her 
because she wore a red dress. Years 
afterward he wrote of red, ‘‘ It inust be 
the most noble color.” It was one of 
the colors of Florence, green and white 
being the others. Young as he was, 
Dante knew what patriotism meant, for 
those were stormy years in Italy, and 
often large numbers of citizens were called 
to take up arms, and even the very chil- 
dren felt loyalty springing up in their 
hearts. 

But soon Dante saw the little girl with 
a red dress was a very wonderful child. 
It was not because her eyes, deep with 
color and lights like gems, and her pure, 
oval face, and her waving hair, were beau- 
tiful—he thought, indeed, he had never 
seen anything like these—but because she 
moved among the others with the sweet- 
ness and’gravity an angel child might 
have did she leave her heavenly home 
awhile to join in the sports of earthly 
children. 

Dante was born a Catholic, and there- 
fore was taught that, next to Jesus, 
Mary, the Virgin Mother, was the most 
radiant being that had ever blessed our 
earth. He may have felt that little Beat- 
rice looked and moved as Mary must 
have when a child, such was the awe 
with which she inspired him. He could 
on no account have spoken to her; and 
if in the games she approached nearer 
him, his solemn eyes grew larger, and 
he held his breath with a deeper sense 
of the wonder of her presence. 


After that day little Dante seldom met 
Beatrice, but. the impression she made 
upon him was unchanged. He could 
not have expressed it in words, but the 
truth was this child, with her lovely, 
thoughtful face, and her grave and grace- 
ful ways, stood for him as the sign of 
what is beautiful, good and true in the 
world. He had the soul of a poet, and 
such a soul is deeply impressed by all 
forms of beauty because they speak of 
what is greater than all, the loveliness 
and holiness of spirit. , 

When almost a young man Dante met 
Beatrice most unexpectedly one day up- 
on the street. She was now a maiden, 
and seemed to him more wonderfu! than 
ever. She was dressed in white, while 
flashing sunlight seemed to make her 
hair like gold. As she turned, her clear, 
deep eyes toward him, she remembered 
him and smiled. He was so overcome 
by the vision, and what he thought was 
her kindness in recognizing him, he 
said that it seemed as if whatever was 
gross in him was washed forever away. 


By that time Dante had begun to take 
part in the political life of his city. In 
it there was much to arouse the less ad- 
mirable traits of his disposition. The 
stern and unyielding spirit, for which he 
was afterward distinguished was being 
developed. He knew what it was to 
feel resentment, hatred and revenge to- 
ward the party that opposed his own.. 
Yet after he met Beatrice there wasa 
season when he felt that he could forgive 
every enemy. Such is the influence 
goodness and purity have over the baser 
passions. 

Two prominent political parties alter- 
nately ruled Florence, the Guelfs and 
the Ghibbellines. The former adhered 
to the Pope, the latter to the Emperor 
of Germany. Dante belonged to the 
Guelfs then. It seemed as if he were to 


have a soldier’s career, that he even might 
be ealled to die fighting for his beloved | 


Florence. But events proved how far 
different his fate was to be, and that 
through him Beatrice was to have im- 
mortal fame. 

They met but seldom; yet whenever 
he did see her he forgot every thing else, 
even his wish to serve his city, as he 
contemplated her purity and goodness. 
Once they met at a bridal party, where 
she wore again a dress of white. In the 
atmosphere of peace and holiness that 
surrounded her Dante for the first time 
had a sense of what heaven might be. 
We see that the influence came from the 
character of Beatrice much more than 
from her outward beauty.» Its purity, 
nobility and strength alone could have 
had enduring power over a_ nature like 
Dante’s. 

Beatrice married. Dante took up 
arms, and we hear of his brave fighting 
in the famous battle of Campaldino, when 
the Florentines defeated the people of 
Arezzo. He returned to his city to be 
crowned. Beatrice died ; but the vision 
of her goodness was unfading in his 
mind, and he said he would write of her 
such words as had never been written of 
woman. He thought of her as a glori- 
ous spirit that had returned to its heaven- 
ly home. 

He married, and children grew up 


‘|}around him. He was made a chief 


He was sent 
This was the 


magistrate of Florence. 
on a mission to Rome. 
turning-point in his life. 

The Guelfs had split into two factions 
—the Bianchi, or White, and the Neri, 
or Black. Dante belonged to the Bian- 
chi. While he was absent in Rome the 
Neri obtained ascendancy, and he was 
forbidden to return to Florence on pen- 
alty of being burned. This was a terri- 
ble stroke. To be exiled from his home, 
from the city he had loved and served, 
for a time he knew not how long ! 

With other exiles he made an ineffect- 
ual attempt to attack Florence ; then he 
became a wanderer from city to city un- 
til his death at the age of fifty-six years. 
This is his sad story, and we can well 
believe that he found no solace from his 
brooding thoughts upon his wrongs ex- 
cept in the contemplation of that peace 
and goodness, of which Beatrice had 
been theemblem. ‘The contrast between 
the wickedness and strife of the times 
and that spirit, all love and serenity, fix- 
ed itself more and more upon his mind. 
So he came to think of the life of 
man, sinful and discordant as it was, 
and the life of man that might be benefi- 
cent and holy in the thought of God. It 
rose up before his mind as a mighty vi- 
sion calling upon him to show it forth to 
the world. He resolved to write a great 
poem which should forever benefit the 
race. 

Thus the “ Divine Comedy ” came to 
be written. The lonely, exiled poet, 
nothwithstanding his wrongs and sorrows 
loved his fellow-beings well enough to 
help them turn from sin and seek the 
life of holiness. And we may well be- 
lieve that it was the beautiful Beatrice 
who chiefly inspired this love. 

Dante shows us the three stages of 
man’s life on earth: that in which he 
unrepentingly sins; that in which he 
willingly bears punishment in order to 
purge away his guilt ; and that where he 
has begun to live the life of goodness. 
These are called the “Inferno,” the ‘“‘Pur- 
gatorio,” and the “ Paradiso.” . 
In the first canto of the ‘ Inferno” 
the poet tells us of having been lost in a 
gloomy wood, where he met the Latin 
poet, Virgil, who offered to conduct him 
through the dreary regions of hell and 
up the steep mountain of purgatory. 
Beatrice had come to him from paradise 
and besought him todothis. Afterward 
she would guide Dantethrough the spheres 
of heaven. This meant that poetry— 
symbolized by Virgil—and heavenly wis- 
dom—symbolized by Beatrice—had in- 
spired Dante thus to unfold to man his 
‘life in its different phases, that he may 
be forever warned from evil and desirous 
of choosing only virtue. 

The part which Beatrice holds in the 
“Divine Comedy” is one equaled in no 
other literary work. Dante faithfully 
‘kept his promise, to write of her words 
such as had been dedicated to no other 
woman. Notrue girl or woman who 
reads of Beatrice in the ‘‘Divine Come- 
dy ” can feel otherwise than grateful to 
the poet for his noble conception, nor 
help longing to bring into her own life 
something of the beauty that marked 
this saintly character. He makes her 
the personification of the highest human 
and divine qualities. She is supernal 
beauty and holiness ; yet we always rec- 
ognize the pure girl who awakened the 
reverence of Dante in his early days in 
Florence. We see how rare and angelic 
must have been the spirit that in those 
dark and turbulent years of their city 
had power to set this ineffaceable seal on 
his stern heart. After he has pictured 
the terrors of hell and the trials of pur- 
gatory he brings Beatrice before us a 
transcendant spirit of loveliness and 
light; and in their upward journey 
through paradise those awful scenes of 
the lower realms are forgotten. Even 
so the girl Beatrice must have shone be- 
fore Dante in the midst of the wrong 
and woe that clouded their fair city.— 
Our Youth. 


Make yourselves nests of pleasant 
thoughts. None of us yet know, for 
none of us have been taught in early 
youth, what fairy palaces we may build 
of beautiful thoughts, proof against all 
adversity—bright fancies, satisfied mem- 
ories, noble histories, faithful sayings, 
treasure houses of precious and restful 
thoughts, which care cannot disturb, nor 
pain make gloomy, nor poverty take 
away from us — houses built without 


hands, for our souls to live in.—J. Rus- 
kin. 


A LITTLE ERRAND FOR GOD. 


Helen stood on the doorsteps with a 
very tiny basket in her hand, when her 
father drove up, and said: 

“T am glad you are all ready to go 
out, dear. I cametotake you to Mr. 
Lee’s park to see the new deer.” 

“Oh, thank you, papa! but I can’t 
go just this time. The deer will keep, 
and we can go to-morrow. I have a 
particular errand to do now,” said the 
little girl. 

“What is it, dear?” asked her father. 

“Oh, it’s to carry .this somewhere,” 
and she held up the small basket. 

Her father smiled, and asked, “Who 
is this errand for, dear?” 

“For my own self, papa; but—no, I 
think not; it’s a little errand for God, 


papa.” 


“Well, I will not hinder you, my little 
dear,” said the good father, tenderly. 
‘Can I help you ?” 

“No. I was going to carry my big 
orange that I saved from dessert to old 
Peter.” 

“Is old Peter ill? ” 

_“No, I hope not; but he never has 
anything nice, and he’s so good and 
thankful. Big folks give him only cold 
meat and broken bread; and I thought 
an orange would look so beautiful and 
make him so happy. Don’t you think 
poor well folks ought to be comforted 
sometimes as well as poor sick ones?” 

“Yes, my dear; and I think we often 
forget them until death or starvation 
comes. You are right; this is a little 
errand for God. Get into the chaise 
and I will drive you to old Peter’s and 
wait till you have done the errand, and 
then show you the deer. Have you a 
pin, Helen?” 

‘Yes, papa, here is one.” 

“Well, here is a two-dollar bill for 
you to fix on the skin of jour orange. 
That will pay old -Peter’s rent for ‘two 
weeks; and perhaps this will be a little 
errand for God, too,” said the gentleman. 

Little Helen, who had taught a wise 
man a lesson, looked very happy as her 
fingers fixed the fresh bill on the orange. 
—Christian Work. 


HAD AN EYE ON HIM. 


“That young Brown has become a 
Christian, has he?” So said one busi- 
ness man to another. 

Yes, I heard so.” 

** Well, I’ll have my eye on him to see 
if he holds out. I want a trusty young 
man in my store. They are hard to 
find. If this is the real thing with him, 
he will be just the manI want. I’ve 
kept my eye on him ever since I heard 
of it. I’m watching him closely.” 

So young Brown went in and out of 
the store, and up and down the street. 
He mixed with his old associates, and 
all the time Mr. Todd had an eye upon 
him. He watched how the young man 
bore the sneer of being ‘‘one of the saints”; 
if he stood up manfully for his new 
Master, and was not afraid to show his 
colors. Although Mr. Todd took rides, 
went to church or did what he pleased 
on Sunday, he was very glad to see that 
Brown rested on the Sabbath day and 
hallowed it. Though the Wednesday- 
evening bell never drew the merchant to 
prayer meeting, he watched to see if 
Brown passed by. Sometimes he said: 


‘Where are you going, Brown? ” and 
always received the prompt answer : 

‘‘To prayer-meeting.” 

Brown’s father and his teacher were 
both questioned as to how the lad was 
getting on. 

For a year or more Todd’s eyes were 
on Brown. Then he said to himself : 

‘He'll do. He is a real Christian. 
I cantrust him. I can afford to pay 
him. He shall have a good place in 
my store.” 

Thus, young Christians, others watch 
to see if you are true, if you'll do for 
places of trust. The world has its cold, 
calculating eye on you, to see if your re- 
ligion is real, or if you are just ready to 
turn back. The work is pleasant, and 
the pay good. These places may be for 
you when, through His strength, you 
have proved yourself true. 

Fix an eye on Him, and he will keep 
you in the way.—Selected. 


THE CANDLE-FISH. 


People do not get candles from water, 
as a rule,I believe, but nevertheless 
there was a time when men were in- 
debted to the ocean for much of the 
light that made their homes pleasant at 
night. The best candles and oil of your 
forefathers’ time came from whales. 
There is, however, a very remarkable 
light-giver, which is nothing more or 
less than a small fish. This fish is so 
very oily that all you have to do after 
it has departed this life is to fasten it, 
by its tail, between two pieces of wood, 
touch a match to its head, and a pale 
flame will arise from its mouth that lasts 
until, like a candle, the fish is slowly 
consumed. 


The useful fish, moreover, is a very 
important one to the people living on 
the northwestern coast of North Amer- 
ica. At certain seasons the candle- 
fishes swarm the bays and rivers in vast 
numbers, and every native man, woman 
and child is engaged in catching them. 
And how do you suppose they succeed 
in catching them? They actually comb 
them in. The boats drive them in shore, 
where each native, armed with a gigantic 
weapon with teeth eight inches long, 
sweeps or combs them up by the hun- 
dreds. 


When the boats are loaded full the 
fish are carried ashore, where women 
and children take charge of them. After 


‘for candles. 


being dried and smoked, they are ready 
They are also used as 


food, and, in that case, the oil is tried 
out and put away for winter use.—St. 
Nicholas. 


MIRTHFUL MENTION. 


‘‘What I’d like to know,” said a school- 
boy, “is how the mouths of rivers can 
be much larger than their heads.” 


It is well enough to say that thirteen 
is an unlucky number ; but this country 
started in business with thirteen states, 
and seems to be holding her own. 


After a midnight lunch of mince-pie, 
a citizen complained of horrid dreams, 
in which he was chased by pirates. 
“Mince pirates, probably,” suggested 
his wife. 


Minister: ‘‘So you go to school, do 
you Bobby ?” Bobby: “Yes, sir.” Min- 
ister: “Let me hear you spell kitten.” 
Bobby: “I’m getting too big a boy to 
spell kitten. Try me on cat.” 

Wilson the celebrated vocalist, was up- 
set one day in his carriage near Edin- 
burgh. A Scotch paper, after recording 
the accident, said, “We are happy to 
state he was able to appear the following 
evening in three pieces. 

First Baldhead—That’s a beautiful 
piece the orchestra is playing. Second 
Baldhead—aAh, it is one that will always 
haunt me. First Baldhead——-Why ? 
Second Baldhead—lIt is the only one 
my daughter knows.——- New Haven News. 


“Why, Miss Hojames,” said the Chi- 
cago girl, ‘you don’t mean that it is all 
over between you and Mr. Grimshaw ?” 
“What I have told you,” replied the 
Boston young lady haughtily, ‘** is the— 
undraped actuality.” 


It was lately said of a Self-sufficient 
reformer in words that many persons 
may well lay to heart— 

‘* And so every day he gave the Almighty 

Advice which he deemed of great worth; 

And his wife took in sewing 
To keep things a going 
While he su perintended the earth.” 


SHE WOULDN’T MARRY A MECHANIC. 


A young man began visiting a young 
woman, and appeared to be well pleased. 
One evening he called when it was quite 
late, which led the young lady to inquir 
where he had been. : 
“T had to work to-night.” 

“What ! do you work for a living ?” 
she inquired in astonishment. 
“Certainly,” replied the young man; 
“T am a mechanic.” 

“T dislike the name of mechanic,” 
and she turned up her pretty nose. 

That was the last time the young 
man visited the young woman. He is 
now a wealthy man and has one of the 
best women in the country for his wife. 
The lady who disliked the name of me- 
chanic is now the wife of a miserable 
sot, a regular vagrant about grog-shops, 
and the soft, verdant and miserable girl 
is obliged to take in washing to support 
herself and children. 

Do you dislike the name of mechanic 
—you whosé brothers are nothing but 
well-dressed loafers ? 

We pity any girl who has so little 
brains, who is so verdant, so soft, as to 
think less of a young man because he 
is a mechanic—one of God’s nobleman 
—the most dignified and honored of 
heaven’s personages. Beware, young 
lady, how you treat young men who 
work fora living, for you may be menial 
to one of them yourself. 


WHAT A SMILE DID. 


A lady of position and property, anx- 
ious about her neighbors, provided re- 
ligious services for them. She was very 
deaf—could scarcely hear at all. On 
one occasion one of her preachers man- 
aged to make her understand him; and, 
at the close of their conversation, asked, 
* But what part do you take in the 
work?” “Qh,” she replied, “J smile 
them in, and I smile them out!” Very 
soon the preacher saw the result of her 
generous, loving sympathy in a multi- 
tude of broad-shouldered, hard-fisted 
men, who entered the place of worship, 
delighted to get a smile from her as she 
used to stand in the doorway to receive 
them. Why did not the working classes 
attend the house of God? They would, 
in greater numbers, if self-denying, 
Christ-loving Christians would smile 
them in, and smile them out.—The 
Christian, London. 


A parrot that “lived on a ship had 
some time got a terrible habit of swear- 
ing. The captain, hearing a lady pas- 
senger say “she would never again sail 
with such a bad bird,” concluded to put 
a stop to the practice. He ordered him 
punished for every fit of swearing by hav- 
ing a bucket of salt water dashed over 
him. The sailor who inflicted the pen- 
alty would follow it up by saying, 
*‘You’ve been swearing.” The bird was 
cured, but one day a great sea wave roll- 
ed over the deck and left the poultry 
drenched in their coop. Poll immediate- 
ly flew down, and, strutting around the 


wet biddies, reproved them _ with, 
‘You’ve been swearing! You’ve been 
swearing ! ” 


The simplicity with which our Lord 
uttered the profoundest truth distinguish- 
ed him from all other teachers. It was 
said of the orations of Demosthenes that 
the attention of the hearer was divided 
between what was said and the labor be- 
stowed in saying it so well. The elab- 
orate finish of Cicero, Burke and Ever- 
ett diverted the mind from the thought 
to the style. But Christ never labored 
to make an impression, or to work up an 
effect with careful logic and rhetoric. 
“His doctrine drops as the rain, and 
his speech as the dew.”—Religious 
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B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 
Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
8 


SAN FRANCISCO, UAL. 
Dealers in al) ginds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 
oF” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


EsTABLISHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, (#!! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, , 
? Whale Line. Ete. 


TUBBS & Co., 


Nos. G11 and 613 Front Street, 


Factory aT THE PoTRERO. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 


Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 


WRITINC AND 
WRAPPING 


CARD STOCK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 
Bags. 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


S, FOSTER & 
GROCERS. 


Hotels, Summer Resorts, Mills, 


Ranches, Etc. 
Supplied at Wholesale Rates. 


26 & 28 California Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


AGENTS FOR aes POULTRY SEASON- 
NG 


EDWARD CARLSON, 
President. 


J. P. CURRIER. 
Vice-Pres. & Sec’y, 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Sk Manufacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 


MILL: Cor Srevenson anp EcKER STREETS. 


Salesroom: 
585 Market St... San Francisco. 
The beauty 


BEAUMONT 


ern California, and her great health resort, is 
2,500 feet above the sea, 80 miles east of Los 
Angeles, on the 8. P. R. R. The Richest 
Soil, Purest Water, Grandest Scenery 
and Finest Climate in this sunny land are 
to be found at Beaumont. The high and 


NOU'THERN 
CALIFORNIA 


afflict- 

with pulmonary troubles. All semi-tropic and” 
deciduous fruits grow to perfection here. Five 
to twenty Acre tracts and town lots now selling 
at low rates and liberal terms. For particu- 


lars and maps apply to 


H. C. SIGLER, President, 
The Southern California Investment Oo. 
9 Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


DEEDS OF DARING 


BY BLUE AND GRAY. 


The great collection of the most thrilling 
personal adventures on both sides during the 
Great Civil War. Intensely interesting ac 
counts of exploits of scouts.and spies, forlorn 
hopes, heroic bravery, imprisonments and 
hair-breadth escapee, romantic incidents, and 
brilliant successes and magnanimous actions 
on each side the j/ine. 60 chapters. PRO- 
FUSELY ILLUSTRATED to the life. No 
other book at all like it. AGENTS WANTED. 
Outsells everything. Time for payments al- 
lowed agents short of funds. PLANET BOOK 
CO., Box 6818, St. Louis, Mo. 


American Exchange Hotel, 


Sansome 8t., opp. Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Express, 
one door from Bank of California, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
HIS HOTEL is in the very center of the 
business portion of the city, and has been 
renovated and newly furnished throughout. 
But one block from the Oregon Steamship Co.’s 


, Office. The traveling public will find this to 


be the most convenient as well as the most 
comfortable and respectable Hotel in the city. 
Board and room, $1, $1.25 and $1.50 per day. 
Free coach to and from the Hotel. ; 
MONTGOMERY BROS, Props. 


H. Le BARON SMITH & CO., 


THE AMERIOAN TAILORS, 
Parlor 1,652 Market St.,S. F., 


Received a silver medal for the best suit of 
clothing at Mechanics’ Exhibition for 1887. 
Our motto—Push, Tact, Principle. Call and 
see us. Samples cheerfully given. 15 per 
cent. discount to The system of 
self-measurement mailed to any address. 


forms, but are surpassed by the marvels of 
Invention. Those who are in need of prof- 
itable work that can be done while living at home 
shoujd at once send their address to Hallett & Co., 
Portiand, Maine, and receive free, full information 
how either sex, of all ages, can oarn $5 per day wher- 
ever they live. You are started free. Capital not 


DEEP i= WONDERS exist in thousands of 


| 


$ 9,260,097 00 
Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent, 


N. W. WINTON, 
San Francisco Agent. 


OFFICE—514 California Street. 


INSURE IN 
California’s Mullion Dollar Company, 


FUND 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of California. 
Assets...... $2,000,000 | Losses paid $7,000,000 
D. J. STaPyes, President. 
ALPHEUS BULL, Vice-Pres. 
Wma. J. Dutton, Secretary. . 
E. W. CARPENTER, Assistant Secretary. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO 


INCORPORATED Marcu 21, 1887. 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 
1,000,000 
HENRY L. DODGE..... age President 
J. L. N. SHEPARD........... Vice-President 


Drrectors—Henry L. Dodge, Charles Main, 
Albert Miller, Lonis Sloss, A. Chabot, J. L. N. 
Shepard, W. Johnson. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE GO. 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 
TOPAL $5,055,946.45 


BELDEN & COFPRAN, ‘fanagers, 


813 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


San FRANCISCO - - 


Jos. R. Cowen. UD. H. Schuyler J. W. Portex 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISOO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Ocus‘, 
10oct-tf, 


THE 


66 E JOIN OURSELVES TO NO PARTY 
that does not carry the flag and keep 
step to the music of the Union.’’ 

HE AMERICAN is a sixteen-page weekly, 
devoted to the AMERICAN MOVEMENT, treating 
on political, social and literary topics. Arti- 
cles, to appear shortly, on the industrial, eco- 
nomic and political phases of the ImmiGRATIOoN 
QUESTION are engaged from the pens of W. W. 
Morrow, P. D. Wigginton, W. H. Mills, J, 
West Martin and others. 

TERMS: One year, $3; single copy, 10 centr. 


Address THE AMERICAN, 
415 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


..--A BOOK ENTITLED.... 


THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT; 


Or, ConFiict BETWEEN MAN AND ALOOHOL, 
by U. 8. Sznaton HENRY W. BLAIR, is being 
published by Wm. E. Smythe Co., Boston. It 
is @ book of 600 pages, imperial octavo size. 
We have seen advance pages of this excellent 
book, which is destined to exert a great influ- 
ence in this conflict which is upon us. It is 
packed with facts which all should know. Sold 
only by subscription; prices —$2.75, $3.75, 
$5.25. Send for copy to J. W. HUEY, 623 
Post street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Music Books Always in Season 


One who can play or sing need never be lone- 
ly—with such books as these in the house: 


Classical Pianist and Piano Classics, each 
$1.00, are choice and fine collectioas of the 
best new pieces by eminent composers. 


Young People’s Classics, $1.00, contain® 
much good and easy music. 


Best editions of the Piano works of Bzgerso- 
ven Mozart, Cuopin, ScHUMANN and MENDELS- 
sson, for sale. Send for lists. 


For players on VIOLIN, GUITAR, MAN- 
DOLIN, BANJO and all REED and OROHES- 
TRAL INSTRU MENTS, good music and relia- 
ble instructors sre provided. Also a large 
and good assortment of the Instruments them- 
selves for sale at our Branch Store, under the 
title of 

J, C. Haynes & Co., 33 Court St., Boston. 
Please send for grand pictorial catalogue. 


Good Vocal Music for Home Entertainment 
is in: Sone Ciassios ($1), 66 high-class songs; 
Goop OLD Sones We Usep To Sine ($1); the 
favorite songs of a half-century; CoLLEece 
Sones (50c), popular and easy. 


s@ Books Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Drrson & Oo., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery | 


Ne. 523 EEARNY ST. 


Kinps or Worx ExEcurzp 
IN THE Best anp at 
Lowest Pariczs, 


OF” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $8 


per dozen. 
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Miscellany. 


MIDNIGHT HYMN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK BY PI, 


At midnight roused from slumber 
Before Thee, Lord, we fall, 
And the hymn of angels 
On God Almighty call ; 
Holy, holy, holy Thou, 
In Thy mercy hear us now. 


Thou, Lord, from sleep hath waked us 
And from the rest of night ; 
Our hearts and souls illumine, 
And guide our lips aright 
That we may to Thy.Glory sing 
Holy, holy, holy King. 


Sudden shall be Thy coming 
The deeds of men to try ; 
Wherefore, O Judge, at midnight 
Hear those who to Thee cry ; 
In awe before Thy throne we bow 
Holy, holy, holy Thou. 
--Churchman. 


— 


THE POLITICAL POWER OF THE 
POPE. 


The Vatican is now one of the diplo- 
matic centers in Europe, where the most 
important political business is negotiated. 
The Pope interferes, either openly or by 
secret agencies, in the internal political 
movement of all civilized countries. The 
reason for this is evident. The majori- 
ties of the inhabitants of nearly all the 
Roman Catholic countries, and very 
powerful minorities in Protestant lands, 
such as Germany and England, or in 
schismatic nations like Russia, obey the 
orders of their priests, who, in their 
turn, receive instructions from the Bish- 
ops and the Pope. It is certain that in 
countries where, as in Belgium, the 
Roman Catholic faith has its ground, 
the Pope possesses incomparably more 
authority than the king. The electors 
who decide the majority in Parliament 
obey his orders, and the choice of the 
ministers is thus influenced. 

The most important recent victory of 
the Papacy is the one over the greatest 
politician of our day, the Iron Chancel- 
lor, Bismarck. He should not have for- 
gotton that two sovereigns had already 
not only signally failed, but lost their 
crowns, in a similar enterprise. Joseph 
II, Emperor of Austria, wished to en- 
force a regulation that aspirants to the 
priesthood in Belgium should follow the 
course of studies at the University of 
Louvain. The clergy resisted this meas- 
ure, and the revolution of 1788 followed. 
The King of the Netherlands, William I, 
attempted to enforce a similar measure, 
and the revolution of 1830 ensued. Bis- 
marck, finding himself incapable of re- 
sisting the clergy in the Catholic prov- 
inces of Prussia, and perceiving his mis- 
take, turned completely and suddenly 
round. Another recent triumph of the 
Papacy has been achieved in England. 
In order to induce the Irish to cease 
their opposition to the English Govern- 
ment, Lord Salisbury dispatched the 
Duke of Norfolk as an envoy to Rome, 
where he represents the interests of the 
Irish landlords. Even Queen Victoria 
almost prostrated herself at the feet of 
the Pope, if we may believe the official 
gazette of the Vatican, which reports that 
her gracious majesty expressed the wish 
“that the Catholic religion be permitted 
tO prosper more and more throughout 
the vast British Empire.” If Leo XIIT 
would consent to command the Irish 
priesthood to cease from supporting 
home rule, there is nothing that would be 
refused him; he might have a Catholic 
university, money for seminaries, and 
even am ambassador at the Vatican. 
Only it is doubtful whether the Pope 
will allow himself to be purchased even 
at this price. It is, however, perfectly 
certain that Leo XIII is an arbitrator in 
the Irish question, and that the future of 
England largely depends on his resolves. 
if he consented to act as desired, he 
would become an ally of the Conserva- 
tive party. At all events, his authority 
is admitted and recognized, and his in- 
fluence unquestionable. In many coun- 
tries, such as Tyrol, the Rhenish Prov- 
inces, Belgium and Lower Canada, the 
real sovereign is not the reigning mon- 
arch, but the Pope, who rules through 
the medium of his Bishops and _ priests. 
The Pope will be obeyed in preference 
to the laws of the land, unless these are 
in accordance with, and accepted by, 
ecclesiastical authority. 


SECRET INVENTIONS. 


Comparatively few inventions are now 
worked secretly, remarks the Sanitary 
Plumber, as the patent laws provide all 
the necessary protection. In olden times 
it was different, and valuable inventions 
had to be kept secret in order to derive 
any benefit from them, and in most cases 
the greatest precautions were of no avail. 
The secret of the manufacture of citric 
acid was stolen from an old chemist, who 
had a shop near Temple Bar, by a chim- 
ney-sweep, who dropped down the flue 
and took note of the process. The se- 
cret of the manufacture of tinware, which 
was discovered in Holland and kept a 
secret for fifty years, was stolen by James 
Sherman, a Cornish miner. Cast steel 
was discovered by a watchmaker named 
Huntsman, in 1760, in Attercliffe, near 
Sheffield, for the purpose of making im- 
proved watch-springs. In 1770 a large 
factory was established at Attercliffe, the 
process still kept a close secret, but a 
benighted traveler once gained access to 
the works through an appeal to the feel- 
ings of the foreman by feigning exhaus- 
tion. He cruelly repaid this kindness 
by divulging the secret. Probably the 
only secret process which has been kept 
inviolate, and for ages openly defied the 
world of science, is the iron trade of 
Russia. ‘The secret of making Russian 
sheet iron is owned by the government, 


and is such an immense monopoly that 
it is currently supposed to defray the 
entire expenses of the government. The 
works constitute an entire city, isolated 
and fortified against the rest of the world. 
When a workman enters the service, he 
bids a last farewell to his family and 
friends, and is practically lost to the rest 
of the world. He is never heard from 
afterward, and whether he lives or dies, 
all trace of him is forever lost. There 
have been several desperate attempts 
made to steal or betray the secret, but in 
every instance it has resulted in the 
death of the would-be traitor. In one 
case a letter attached to a kite, which 
was allowed to escape, was picked up by 
some peasants, and, despite their protes- 
tations that they were unable to read, 
they were at once put to death by the 
guards to whom they delivered the letter, 
and it was afterward decreed that the 
guards themselves should pass the re- 
mainder of their days within the works, 
The wonderful properties of this iron are 
so well known that it is unnecessary to 
enlarge upon them. 
been made closely resembling the origi- 
nal article, but the durable polish, tough- 
ness and anti-rusting properties are lack- 
ing, and to-day the secret remains as 
hidden as the philosopher’s stone. It 
has been recently claimed that a new 
discovery has been made, which, it is be- 
lieved by some, will develop into the 
manufacture of an article equally as 
good, and preparations are now being 
made to erect large works in this coun- 
try for its production, but it is too early 
yet to predict what may be the results. 


THE RICHES OF BOLIVIA. 


Bolivia is doubtless the richest in min- 
erals of any land on the globe, and mill- 
ions of precious metals have been taken 
out of her mines by the primitive process 
which still exists, and must exist till rail- 
roads are constructed to carry machinery 
there. Every ounce of ore that finds its 
way out of the Andes is carried on the 
back of a man or a llama, and the quartz 
is crushed by rolling heavy logs upon it. 
By this method Bolivia exports from 
twelve to fifteen millions of gold and sil- 
ver annually, and the output would be 
fabulous if modern machinery could be 
taken into the mines. The distance 
from Jujuy to the farthest mining dis- 
trict of Bolivia is seven hundred miles, 
and it is no farther to the diamond 
fields of Brazil. Bolivia offers a grant 
of twelve square leagues of land and 
forty thousand dollars a mile for the ex- 
tension of the Argentine Northern to 
Sucre, and English capitalists are ready 
to continue the work as soon as the Ar- 
gentine Government drops it at the 
boundary line. When it is built the 
owners of this road will hold the key to 
a country which has excited the cupidity 
of adventurers since the New World was 
discovered. It has furnished food for 
four centuries of fable, and armies of 
men have died in search of its treasures. 
A territory as large as that which lies be- 
tween the Mississippi river and the 
Rocky Mountains remains entirely un- 
explored. On its borders are the rich- 
est of agricultural lands, immense tracts 
of timber, diamond-strewn streams, and 
the silver and gold deposits of Cerro de 
Pasco and Potosi. What lies within is 
the subject of speculation. The tales cf 
explorers, who have attempted to pene- 
trate its mysteries, read like the old 
romances of Golconda and the El Dora- 
do of the Amazons, where the women 
warriors wore armors of solid gold; but 
the swamps and the mountains, the riv- 
ers that cannot be forded, and the jun- 
gles which forbid search, the absence of 
food, and the difficulty of carrying suff- 
cient supplies on foot, with the other 
obstacles that have prevented explora- 
tion, will be overcome eventually, and 
the secret that has tantalized the world 
for four centuries will be told by ambi- 
tious scientists. Harper’s Magazine. 


UNMARRIED MINISTERS. | 


The Western Baptist puts in an ap- 
peal for one hundred unmarried, thor- 
oughly furnished Baptist young men to 
supply the churches in Kansas, Nebraska 
and Colorado. ‘We indorse,” says the 
Central Baptist, “the spirit of this ap- 
peal as applicable in other localities than 
those mentioned by our esteemed neigh- 
bor. We do not believe in ministerial 
celibacy, anc yet we are convinced that 
it is frequently the duty of Christ’s min- 
isters to make a sacrifice in this respect, 
as well as in some others. Many of our 
young men cripple themselves for life by 
marrying before they become settled and 
established. If a young preacher will 
goto any of our Western States and 
work faithfully, it will not be long before 
he will be in a position to marry; but 
many of our young brethren cut them- 
selves off from frontter work by entering 
the marriage relation before they go reg- 
ularly into the ministry. Men of the 
world frequently defer marriage until 
they have become somewhat established 
in business, and they do right, and so 
even from a mere secular standpoint, we 
would advise our young brethren not to 
be in a hurry about marrying. But, 
alas! alas! what is the use of giving any 
advice on this subject? Who ever heed- 
ed-.such.counsel? And yet we cannot 
but think that if this matter be put in a 
proper light before a consecrated minis- 
ter of Christ it will at least receive his 
careful consideration.” 


All the waking hours of all the day 
may be made to tell on the Christian 
growth. Is not that the meaning of the 
apostle’s saying, ‘“‘That whether we eat, 
diink, or whatever we do, we should do 
all for the glory of God ” ?—Ezanviner 


— 


and Chronicle. 


Imitations have. 


REFORM NEEDED IN HOUSE SER. 
VICE. 


One of the most urgent calls for re- 
form comes from the kitchen on one 
side and from the tenement house on the 
other side. Here, dirty, slovenly, igno- 
rant or impudent women often lord it, 
or lady it, over their mistresses, who 
would very much rather do their own 
work than submit to such bondage if 
their strength and their other duties 
would permit; there, or in shops and 
factories, with aching back and empty 
stomach, lady-like women work almost 
night and day, and are often obliged to 
put up with insolent snubs and cruel ex- 
actions from their employers because 
they “‘ will not degrade themselves by 
becoming servants.” 


These are both extreme cases. Not 
all women who do housework are vulgar 
or rude. Quite frequently the vulgarity 
and insolence are in the parlor and not 
in the kitchen. But these faults are 
common enough among servants to give 
a sort of general character to that kind of 
work, and that is probably the chief rea- 
son why housework is still looked upon 
as degrading. 

It is certainly unchristian and foolish 
to entertain such a thought concerning 
any useful work. It is degrading to 
spend one’s life making or selling liquor 
Or cigars, or anything else that will in- 
jure those who use it, but there is no 
degradation in earning one’s living by 
helping to make some home more com- 
fortable and attractive to its inmates. In 
fact, there are few nobler or more Christ- 
like occupations than this, if only it be 
undertaken in the spirit of Christ. 


Yet there is a very natural sense of 
humiliation in the treatment which house 
servants very often receive at the hands 
of their mistresses. Even kind-hearted 
women, who inean to do just right, often 
think it necessary to maintain a reserve 
and air of superiority towards their help 
in order to keep them in their proper 
place. This is certainly necessary with 
regard to the uncultivated and naturally 
impudent class of servants so often met 
with, because these look upon every con- 
cession as a sign of weakness, and make 
it an occasion for still larger demands, 
until the strain can be borne no longer, 
and mistress and servant part in anger. 
The kindest mistress, after a few such 
experiences, will hesitate long before re- 
laxing the rules which she has found it 
necessary to make for the guidance of 
her household, even when she does find 
an apparently sensible help, and this is 
natural, Yet it should never be forgot- 
ten, on the other hand, that the true rem- 
edy for the two great evils—the starving 
sewing woman and the dirty, insolent 
cook—is to induce the former class to 
accept situations in the homes which are 
made uncomfortable by the latter class. 
But that they will never do to any extent 
until they can be assured of respectful 
treatment and a reasonable amount of 
personal liberty. 


While the relation of employer and 
employed necessitates the exercise of a 
certain degree of authority, there must be 
the recognition along with it of a real 
sisterhood, and of mutual interdepend- 
ence for sympathy, counsel and help. 
One woman is as good as another if she 
is as good, without regard to their rela- 
tive positions, and this fact must be rec- 
ognized. Mere caste prejudice and ex- 
clusiveness is un-American ; it is worse, 
it is unchristian and contemptible. There 
is, porhaps, nothing more contemptible 
in the Old World than the assumption of 
superiority to ordinary mortals exhibited 
by the members of our shoddy aris- 
tocracy.— Witness. 


THE KINDERGARTEN AS 


A MORAL 
AGENT. | 


BY A. E. M. 


Do mothers, as a class, sufficiently ap- 
preciate the properly conducted kinder- 
garten as an adjunct to the home life and 
training? Aside from the physical and 
mental care, do they realize the value to 
their child of having each moral ques- 
tion solved on the simple principle of 
right and wrong, not through uncon- 
sidered must and must not—the hasty 
requirement of obedience simply as 
such (although at times this may seem a 
necessity), but by a patient leading to 
the cousciousness of the laws which 
governs self, society, the world, and of 
that higher Law which controls the 
whole ? 

Physical, mental, moral. This is the 
threefold cord of which the faithful kin- 
dergartner never loses sight nor hold, as 
she endeavors to guide aright the little 
ones placed under her care; and patient- 
ly she watches day by day for growth in 
each direction, not content that the 
muscles are developing, through care- 
fully directed play, nor that the brain 
gives action under equally careful 
guidance. That is good, but not enough. 
She knows that in the heart of each 
child lies a germ of good. To watch 
this tiny life, to nurture it so wisely and 
lovingly, to train it so delicately that it 
will bud and blossom and bear fruits of 
patience and unselfishness, courage and 
—shall we apply a word so large to such 
little hearts—self-sacrifice. This is the 
aim of every kindergartner. 


The outside world, partly through ig- 
norance, partly through indifference, is 
prone to class the kindergarten with the 
school, where the overtaxed teacher is, 
in a degree, compelled to make every- 
thing secondary to the mental drill. 
They do not realize the motherliness of 
the kindergartner; that for three hours 
every day no mother could watch more 
carefully and thoughtfully every tenden- 


| 


cy to good or evil, or impress more 


earnestly the necessity of doing a thing 
because it is right. | 

The growth in spirit is at times almost 
imperceptible—negative rather than posi- 
tive—and yet, though the apparently 
dormant state may be long, the seed, 
through tender care, will spring to life, 
and mothers will realize what invaluable 
assistance they have received. Kindly 
words of encouragement and sympathy 
from the mothers become to the kinder- 
gartners a tower of strength, and feel- 
ing that they are co-laborers, there will 
be less of weariness and faint-heartedness, 
much of joy and delight in the endeavor 
to lift the little ones up into the light.— 
Kindergarten Monthly. 


A TERRIBLE WARNING. 


The German spelling for “beer” is 
“bier.” The English equivalent for 
“bier” is ‘‘coffin.” The step from beer 
to the grave is very short. For some 
years a decided inclination has been ap- 
parent all over the country to give up 
the use of whisky and other strong alco- 
hols, using as a substitute beer and other 
compounds, This is evidently founded 
on the idea that beer is not harmful, and 
contains a large amount of nutriment ; 
also, that bitters may have some medical 
quality which will neutralize the alcohol 
which it conceals, etc. These theories 
are without confirmation in the observa- 
tion of physicians. The use of beer is 
found to produce a species of degenera- 
tion of all the organs ; profound and de- 
ceptive fatty deposits, diminished circu- 
lation, conditions of congestion and per- 
version of functional activities, local in- 
flammation of both the liver and kidneys, 
are constantly present. Intellectually, a 
stupor amounting almost to paralysis, 
arrests the reason, changing all the high- 
er faculties into a mere animalism, sen- 
sual, selfish, sluggish, varied only with 
paroxysms of anger that are senseless 
and brutal. In appearance -the beer- 
drinker may be the picture of health, 
but in reality he is most incapable of re- 
sisting disease. A slight injury, a severe 
cold, or a shock to the body or mind, 
will commonly provoke an acute disease 
ending fatally. Compared with inebri- 
ates who use different kinds of alcohol, 
he is more incurable and more generally 
diseased. The constant use of beer ev- 
ery day gives the system no recuperation, 
but steadily lowers the yital forces. —Sci- 


entific American. 


‘THERE IS ALL TO-MORROW YET.” 


Christ forbids anxiety concerning our 
life, our eating, our drinking, our cloth- 
ing and our future, though it be for one 
day or for one moment. He shames us, 
and teaches us trust in our Heavenly 
Father by citing the sparrows that God 
feeds, the life that God steadily preserves, 
the body whose stature he increases, the 
lilies of the field that grow and bloom 
and charm by their beauty and purity, 
and excel Solomon in all his glory, with- 
out toiling or spinning, the grass which 
is carefully clothed, though it is soon to 
reach the oven, and the fact that God 
knows all our need. (Matt. iv: 25-34.) 

Moreover, he informs us that it is ir- 
religious and heathenish to make eating, 
drinking, clothing, and living an earthly, 
selfish, sensual, devilish life, the prime 
object of consideration. On the contra- 


ry, he assures us that every needful bless- 


ing shall be added to him that seeks first 


God’s kingdom and righteousness. He 


positively affirms that while each day has 
its own sufficiency of sorrow, neverthe- 


less, there is that preservative and com- 


pensatory power in divine providence 


that renders worry needless ; for the mor- 


row shall take thought of its own things, 

Neverthel@§s, men go on digging and 
delving, toiling and spinning, fretting 
and fighting, among themselves and 
against manifest destiny; gathering dili- 
gently the sticks and straws on the floor, 
without ever looking up to see the Heav- 
enly Father, or to behold the crown of 
glory that he is suspending over their 
heads. 

There is a world of philosophy in the 
answer of the old colored man, whom his 
master was urging to put more than one 
day’s work in the day. He replied: 

‘‘ Massa, there is all to-morrow that 
ain’t teched yet.”’ | 


A WORD TO THE TIRED. 


This is a beautiful world, and God 
meant us to rejoice and be glad in it. 
We ought to try to make our homes 
cheerful. It is astonishing what a de- 
pressing influence some houses have upon 
you before you enter them and after you 
enter them ; they look so cold, so cheer- 
less, so colorless and comfortless. It is 
not want of furniture or want of means, 
but there is an absence of that cheeri- 
ness and cosiness and brightness which 
says so eloquently, ‘“‘Welcome to a 
home.” Our churches, too, ought to 
unite reverence with brightness and 
heartiness of worship. We read con- 
cerning the Temple of Jerusalem, ‘“‘Upon 
the top of the pillars was lily work.” 
Yes, strength and beauty are to be in 
God’s sanctuary; everything therein 
should help and not hinder the lifting 
up of our hearts unto the Lord. We 
cannot close without remarking that 
there can be no true lifting up of the 
heart where any hahit of sin is dragging 
down the spiritual nature. We must be 
lifted up to God by the Holy Spirit, or 
there will be no true uplifting of heart at 
all—The Quiver. 


The following is the seating capacity 
of the eight largest churches in Europe: 
St. Peter, Rome, 54,000 persons; Milan 
Cathedral, 37,000; St. Paul, Rome, 25,- 
000; St. Sophia, Constantinople, 23,- 
000; Notre Dame, Paris, 21,000; Flor- 
ence Cathedral, 13,000; Pisa Cathedral, 
13,000; St. Mark, Venice, 7,000.— Ez. 


WANT TO SEE.” 


I have been sounding tke depths of 
that mighty promise of our great God in 
Psalms, xxxvii : 4. 

I tell you ifin Jesus that could be 
made yea and amen, what a hallelujah 
of praise would go up to heaven. And 
why can’t it be made true? Itcan. I 
tell you it can. Let us all believe it and 
we Shall see the glory of God. 

As for myself, the following things “I 
want to see” before I get through with 
soul-saving work. But first let us take, 
once more, a good square look atthe 
promise ; here it is : 

“Delight thyself also in the Lord ; and 
He shall give thee the desires of thine 
heart.” 

1. I want to see more opposition 
between the church and the world. 
They travel too well together now. 

2. I want to see a larger edition of 
walking Bibles or epistles known and 
read of all men. 

3. I want to see more of Christ and 
less of Christianity. The first always 
goes about doimg good ;the second 
delights in a cushioned pew, a big 
preacher and a paid choir. | 

4. I want to see a company of preach- 
ers all of whom shall have good stom- 
achs, clear heads and pure hearts, full of 
joy, faith and the Holy Ghost. 

5. I want to see them in fearless 


Bible, preaching ‘They that believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ shall be saved, 
and they that believe not shall be 
damned.” 

6. I want to see more architects that 
can plan achurch not too elegant for 
the poor nor too shabby for the rich— 
one that can be “built in the middle of 
the road.”’ 

7. 1 want to see every school, college 
and seminary endowed with a chair that 
teaches the English Bible and how to 
use it practically. 

8. I want to see the push and pull, 
the thrift and drive, the enterprise and 
brain of the commercial world put into 
the methods of Christian work. 

g. I want to see at least one-tenth of 
the Christian income put into the Lord’s 
treasury.—Ry C.H. Yatman in the 
Record. 


Our wishes are the true touchstone of 
our estate; such as we wish to be we 
are. Worldly hearts affect earthly 
things; spiritual, divine. We cannot 
better know what we are, indeed, than 
by what we would be.—Bishop Hall. 


ELY’S CATARRH 
CREAM BALMS 


CLEANSES THE 
NASAL PASSAGES, 
ALLAYS PAIN AND 
IN F LAM M ATION 
HEALS THE SORES 
RESTORES THE 
SENSES OF TASTE 
AND SMELL. 


TO 
TRY the CURE. a 


A particle is applied 
nostril” and HAY -F EVER 
is agreeable. Price 50c at druggists’; by mail, 
registered, 60c. ELY BROTHERS, 235 Green- 
wich Street, New York. 


Weed & Kingwell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Minna 8r., SAN FRANOISOO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, = Zinc and Babbitt 
etal Castings, 


Church & Steamboat Bells 


Also a fuil assortment of Steam and Water 
Oocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzlessad 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work, 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

OF” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricator 


IMPROVED 


HALL TYPE WRITER. 


MODEL OF 1887. 
Call and examine. 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS HUTCHINSON? 


519 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISOO, 


9 OAK ST., PORTLAND, OR. 


W. W. CHASE & CO., 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San 


REWARDED are those who read this 
RIGHL and then act; they will find honorable 
employment that will not take them from 
their homes and families. The profits are large and 
sure for every industrious person. Either nex renee 
or old; capital not needed; we start you. very- 


thing new. No special ability required; you, ; 
it as wellas anyone. Write to us at once for 


fall ticulars, which we mail free, Address Stin- 
s0n Go Portland, Meine. 


pulpits, with a full belief in the whole | 


118 COMMERCIAL S8T., LOS ANGELES, . 


A SHORTHAND 


Writing Machine 


Rapid, Accurate, 
Simple. 


The Special Merits of the Stenograph: 
It can be learned in one-third the time the 
ncil systems require. All its work is uni- 
orm, and mechanically exact. Its use is pleas- 
ant, and does not strain theeyes, hands or body. 
It can be operated in the dark, as well as in the 
light. It can be ueed upon the lap in a public 
assembly, without attracting notice. The writ- 
ing of one operator can easily be read by anoth- 
er. Weclaim that we have in the Stenograph 
a system of shorthand as rapid as anv other; 
the most exact and uniform, the least tiresome 
in practice, and by far the riost easily and 

quickly learned. 

Price of Stenograph, with Manual... $40.00 
This includes the machine, the handsome lea- 
ther and plush case, two rclls of paper, and 
FULL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION in our Day or Ev- 
ening Schcol. The Stenograph is now in use in 
@ great many large business houses here, our 


‘scholars giving the very best satisfaction; and 


we lack bright, well-educated young people to 
fill all the positions offered us. 
OS” Come and take trial lessons free. 


G- G. WICKSON & Co., 


REMOVED TO 
3 & 5 Front St. (near Market St.,), S. F. 


After Forty years’ 
NewYor K @xperience in the 
\ as of more 

han One Hundred 

Thousand Sppiications for patents in 
the United States. and Horeign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
: = rights, etc., forthe United States, and 
to obtain patents in Canada, England, France, 
rmany, and all other countries. Their experi- 
ence : unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 


passed. 

Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail free. 

Patents obtained through Munn £0o.are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most Ynfluential 
newspaper of its kind published in the world. 
The advantages of such a notice every patentes 
understands. 

This large and s sendialy illustrated newspa 
is published WEEKL at $3.00 a year, and is 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to scien 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, 4 
other departments of industrial progress, pub- 
lished in any country. It contains the names of 
all patentees and title of every invention patented 
pod « week. Try it four months for one dollar. 
Sot Se tion to patent write te 

ou have an inventio pa 
Munn ay Co., ubliners of Scientific Americana, 
1 Br way, New York. 
Handbook about patents mailed free, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakiast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economk- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
» strengthening, easily digested, and 
jm admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS 4at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 
opposite the U. S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to patent 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 
Town, write to 


C A SNOW &CO 
Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D 
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THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
LEADING SPECIALTIES. 


ALL ‘VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICES 
FINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL. 


CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. 
NEW AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS 
HARDY PLANTS, New Moon Ficwer, Clematis. 
Spring Bulbs, APAN LILIES, New Chrysanthe- 
mums, & our WONDERFUL ORNAMENTAL 
VECETABLES., Sverything sent gafely i 

or x ess to all points. We offer Choice NE 
THINGS STERLING NOVELTIES 
departments. Our NEW CUIDE, 100 Ws 

Ulustrated, describes over Ne est and 
CHOICEST Varieties of ROSES, EDS, 
PLANTS ane BULBS, and teils how togrow » 
them F you wish to plant anything, send 

for it, 20° Years Estabiished, Over co. 
Greenhouses. THE DINCEE & CON4ARD CO. 
ROSE GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co.. Pa. 


OUNDRY CO 


YBLYMYER MANUFACTUPING <2 


CATALOGUE WITHISOO TESTIMONIALS 
NCINNAT\ 9 


OOELLS, CHURCH SCHOOL FIRE ALARM 
Illustrated catalogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


1230 Front St., San Francisco. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tia for Chure 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANOUZEN 4& TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 
Cumes for CHURCH &e. 
Send for Price «nd Ja‘alogue. A 


& CO. 


Mention this paper. Ma. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc.; algo Chimes 
and Peals, For more than half acentury 
noted for superiority over all others. 
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Silver-Pla 
COBRUGATED GLASS 


ranteed. Cata- 
ees & price list free. 
BAILEY REFLECTOR CO., 


113 Wood St.,Pittsburgh,Pa 
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THE PAcrIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Aprit 18, 1888. 


$2.50 A VEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
So.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


- the most successful ever yet made, and 


again about May 7th. 


esources were $69,131.66. 


FROM WOODLAND. 


Epitors Paciric : Our church here is 
doing a good work. Two were received 
into fellowship at the last communion, 
and several are expected to join at the 
next. Easter Sabbath was duly observed. 
The church was beautifully decorated 
with lilies and flowers of various descrip- 
tions by the floral committee of the 
Y. P. S.C. E. The musical programme 
was extra good. Rev. S. D. Belt preach- 
ed a most interesting and profitable ser- 
mon the “Incredibility of the Resurrec- 
tion ” (Acts xxvi:8). There were 47 of 
the Sunday-school children at this ser- 
vice, making altogether a large congre- 
gation. Last Sunday we took up our 
annual collection for the Home Mission- 
ary Society, which is the largest taken by 
us for some time. Last Sunday Rev. J. 
Spencer Voorhees, State Secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, fill- 
ed our pulpit both morning and evening 
very acceptably, to good congregations ; 
morning text was I Tim, iv: 7, ‘Exercise 
thyself rather unto godliness.”’ 

The temperance crusade which has 
been going on in this city and county is | 


has been the means of _ uniting 
temperance men and women of every 
class and belief. The W. C. T. U. tem- 
perance prayer-meetings no doubt did 
much towards uniting and harmonizing 
the forces. Col. Woodford will be here 


The two State Secretaries of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association have been 
at work for some time on the building 
canvass, and are meeting with success, 
having so far got pledged in subscrip- 
tions over $7,000, given by a few. The 
general canvass will begin soon, when 
all will have a chance to contribute. Mr. 
J. B. Rutter, late of Meadville, Pa., has 
accepted the call to the General Secre- 
taryship of our Association, and begun 
his labors April 2d. So the work goes 
on all along the line. Christians are 
doing an aggressive work here, and all 
the branches named above are growing. 

Woodland, April 11th. Com. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting of the Board of 
Managers was held at the Bible House 
on Thursday, April 5, 1888. The death 
of the Hon. C. G. Memminger of Charles- 
ton, S. C., was announced, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare a com- 
memorative minute. A specimen copy 
was presented of the complete Bible in 
Japanese, just printed at Yokohama, 
with a letter from Mr. Loomis, saying 
that there is a large demand, especially 
for the Old Testament, 1,600 copies of 
which were called for within one month 
after its publication. Grants of books 
were made for benevolent distribution, 
at home and in foreign lands, of the ag- 
gregate value of about $10,000. Ap- 
propriations of funds were also made for 
publishing and distributing the Scriptures 
in foreign’ countries to the amount of 
$17,450, provision being thus made for 
Bible work during the ensuing year in 
India, Italy and Siberia, and in the So- 
ciety’s agencies in Persia and Brazil. 
Numerous letters from foreign lands 
were laid before the Board, containing, 
in some cases, the summary reports of 
the distribution of the Scriptures during 
1887. Dr. Gulick reported the distribu- 
tion of 252,915 copies in China and 
Siam, a larger number than ever before. 
The Levant Agency reported a circula- 
tion of 51,000; the Japan Agency, 
72,926; and the La Plata Agency, 17,314; 
while the distribution in Russia and Si- 
beria was 39,771 copies. Mr. Prince 
announced that it is yet a matter of sus- 
pense whether the sale of Bibles in Es- 
thonia by this Society is to be interfered 
with by the Russian Government. Sev- 
en Bible societies were recognized as 
auxiliary—two in Kansas, three in Mis- 
sissippi, and two in South Carolina. 
The cash receipts in March from all 
The’ total 
cash receipts in the year ending March 
31st were $613,373.33. The issues 
from the Bible House in March were 
106,605 volumes. The whole number 
of volumes issued fronr the Bible House 
during the year, not including those is- 
sued in foreign lands, was 1,032,672.. 


On Easter Sunday Grace M. E. Sun- 
day-school, this city, received from Miss 
Helen A. Handy a beautiful ornamented 
blackboard. The case reaches to the 
ceiling, is made of the best American 
and French walnut, and is as broad as 
the platform. It cost more than one 
hundred dollars. In the cornice above 
there is room for a large map to be roll- 
ed up so as to be completely out of 
sight. The great missionary map of the 
world that has long given inspiration to 
the cause of missions in this Sunday- 
school thus finds a beautiful home.. The 
Sunday-school showed its appreciation of 
the gift by raising one-hundred dollars 
in coin for the missionary cause, eighteen 
dollars and forty-five cents of. which 
came from the primary class. The at- 
tendance was 654, and the occasion one 


_of great interest to all present. 


A criminal loses none of his faculties at 
condemnation. The picture of freedom 
as seen from his barred window, has 
new charms ; the misery of a prison is 
increased by experience. So _ heaven 
will be dearer, and hell more terrible to 
the lost, than the heart had conceived.— 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, APRIL 29. 
MATT. 25: 14-80. 


BY REV. W. L. JONES. 


THE TALENTS. 


This parable seems to have been ut- 
tered immediately after that in which the 
ten virgins were introduced as an illus- 
tration, and perhaps was joined with it 
in the same discourse. The outline in 
these two parables is the same. Christ 
has departed from the world for a time. 
He has left some duties and privileges in 
the hands of mankind, and holds them 
responsible for the use which they make 
of them. He will come again and see 
how they have improved their opportuni- 
ties. By the virgins he showed the need 
of watchfulness ; by the talents the need 
of faithfulness. 

It can hardly be supposed that the 
word “talents” is here used to signify 
the powers or the capacities of the serv- 
ants to whom they were given, since they 
are said to have been given in propor- 
tion to the ability or power of the recipi- 
ent. The well-known fact is here as- 
sumed that there is a great difference in 
the capability or power of different men. 
Some can easily do what would require 
great effort on the part of others; and, 
with care, they can do what to others 
would be impossible. Now, the talents 
were given in different degrees on ac- 
count of this inequality of power already 
existing—‘“‘to each according to his sev- 
eral ability.” These talents, then, are 
the opportunities for usefulness that are 
within the reach of men. They may re- 
late to social or to official position, to 
wealth, or to the opportunity to reach 
certain classes of people needing help or 
instruction. These talents are not their 
mental or moral or physical powers, but 
are given in proportion to these powers. 
The inequality between men is not as 
great as it is sometimes supposed to be. 
The strong and the weak are often in the 
same condition. A vessel having a ca- 
pacity of one thousand gallons, and 
holding that amount, is no more full than 
one holding a pint and capable of hold- 
ing no more. 

This lesson teaches that God measures 

out to us our opportunities on the same 
even-handed plan. There is no force in 
the excuse for neglect of Christian use- 
fulness based upon the alleged fact that 
the indolent person has so little ability. 
The possessors of the one talent are ad- 
monished that it is not required that a 
vessel be large, but only that it be full. 
The amount brought in by the servants 
on the day of reckoning was only equal 
to the amount given. 
In all these parables the absent Lord 
is represented as not interfering with 
those to whom he will at last return. 
The virgins could sleep or wake. They 
could have a supply for their lamps or 
call upon others in their time of need. 
The servants could use the talents en- 
trusted to them or bury them. There 
was no word from the Absent One until 
the day of account. 

This peculiarity has its counterpart in 
thé affairs of men. The gospel was left 
in human hearts and on human lips. 
The command was given to preach it to 
every creature. Beyond this there seems 
to have been no voice from heaven, ex- 
cept the silent admonition of the Holy 
Spirit. Some receive it and some reject 
it; some obey and some rebel; some im- 
prove the gift and some bury it until it 
be called forth to the light; and, in the 
meantime, to all appearance, all things 
continue as they were. From the cradle 
to the grave the sun shines on the evil 
and the good with equal beams, and the 
seasons run their yearly round, as if the 
present order of things were to be eter- 
nal. Some are disposed toask: Why is 
‘this strange quietness in the powers 
above? Why is not some new force 
employed to stem the tide of evil? Why 
do not the heavens thunder forth some 
new message to arouse the sleeper, to 
urge the idle to activity and to fill the 
rebel with fear? Other reasons could be 
given, but it is enough for the present 
lesson to say that this is not part of the 
plan of the wise and the loving God. 
The talents were distributed, and those 
who received them had things their own 
way until the return and the reckoning. 

This lesson contains an adinonition to 
those who are proud of their own abili- 
ties, or envy the greater powers of others. 
All these are the gifts of God, and they 
are distributed, not without reason, but 
for reasons that have not been revealed 
to us. The possessor may give thanks 
to God for the gift and feel the weight of 
a large responsibility for the right use of 
it; but to exalt himself on account of it 
is to pervert the gift to base uses, and is 
one way to: bury the talent which is 
made proportionate to this gift. 

This lesson is full of encouragement 
to persons who know that, in compari- 
son with others, they have small abili- 
ties and few opportunities. The five 
talents and the two seemed small 
amounts to the returning lord of the 
servants. In both cases the words of 
commendation were the same, Both 
were pronounced “faithful over a few 
things.” 

_ Pastors of small country churches, or 
of equally small churches under the 
shadow or the light, as the case may be, 
of the larger city churches, may take 
courage from this. Teachers in little 
Sunday-schools, where scattered popula- 
tion forbids large work, may be cheered 
by this. Parents in isolated homes, 
where the family is the largest gathering 
for religious instruction which their situ- 
ation allows, may find large satisfaction 
in the thought that here is an opportun- 
ity for the best service. Here they may 
be “faithful over a few things.” God’s 


Sermons for Silent Sabbathe. 


reckoning is different from man’s. Five 


is more than twice two, yet, multiplied 
by the same factor—viz., faithful service 
—thé result is the same. The ‘oy of the 
Lord” is the reward of all who believe in 
his figures and love his service. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WASHINGTON, April 6, 1888. 

The week’s record in Congress is un- 
usually interesting. A number of im- 
portant measures have been before both 
Houses, and several questions of proba- 
bly less importance, but in no wise less 
interesting to the public, have come up 
for action. 

Representative Crain’s Inauguration 
Day Amendment was defeated in the 
House, and the capital city mourns that 
that important date is not to be changed 
at present. But, as an off-set to this 
disappointment, the Senate passed, with- 
out a dissenting voice, the bill providing 
for the Constitutional Centennial of 1889, 
and there is little doubt that it will be 
adopted by the House in a similarly 
liberal and patriotic spirit. If so, Wash- 
ington will next year be the scene of a 
most interesting and important meeting 
of the Representatives of the people and 
Governments of the western continent. 
The bill, as passed, appropriates the sum 
of $300,000 to be expended by the Pres- 
ident upon the entertainment of the for- 
eign guests who will be invited to attend 
the celebration. The latter will include 
the chief executives and judicial officers, 
and certain civil and military officers, of 
the South American Republics. 

After many important changes, the 
Mills Tariff bill has at last been reported 
to the House, and will be called up for 
action on next Tuesday week. It is re- 
ported that the Louisiana members of 
Congress have been won over to the sup- 
port of the bill, and that Mr. Randall 
has only fourteen supporters left. The 
sugar schedule has been amended by a 
restoration of the present color line as a 
standard and a horizontal reduction of 
twenty per cent. The great scheme now 
is to save free wool. 

The House is congratulating itself 
upon having done more work than its 
predecessors have been in the habit of 
accomplishing so early in the session. 
And, when one comes to count up, it is 
found that the fiftieth Congress can 
make a rather good showing. Up to 
date, 230 private bills and 129 public 
bills have been passed. To appreciate 
this work, however, it is necessary to 
lose sight of the fact that about 9,000 
bills have been introduced during the 
session. 

Senator Blair of New Hampshire is 
nothing if not liberal and kind-hearted. 
He was the author of the famous Edu- 
cational bill, which now lies neglected in 
a House Committee. He was the au- 
thor of the recent bill favoring wounded 
and disabled ex-Confederate soldiers 
above Confederates who were not sol- 
diers, in appointments to the civil ser- 
vice, which created such a disturbance 
among the Senators at the time of its 
presentation, and now Mr. Blair wants 
to do something kind for the District of 
Columbia. His latest proposition is an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, and is as follows: ‘The 
District shall be entitled to representa- 
tion in the Congress of the United States 
by one Senator and by one or more 
Representatives, according to the rule of 
apportionment. The District shall also 
be entitled to as many electors for 
President and Vice-President as it has 
members of Congress. Congress shail 
provide by law the time and manner of 
choosing the Senator, Representatives and 
electors.” 

Representative women who attended 
the Woman’s Conference here last week 
have petitioned Congress for the pas- 
sage of the Blair Educational bill. 
Though the International Council of 
Women is a thing of the past, its echoes 
have been heard throughout the week. 
The delegates besieged the Capitol on 
Monday, crowding the galleries and cor- 
ridors. ‘Their special rendezvous was 
the Senate reception-room, which was 
for the time converted into a committee- 
room for the Special Committee on 
Woman Suffrage, consisting of Senators 
Cockrell, Blair, Palmer, Bowen, Chace, 
Sawyer, and others. Senator Cockrell of 
Missouri had the chair, ostensibly, and 
intended to preside, but Miss Susan B. 
Anthony was really in command, and 
conducted the ceremonies in an animat- 
ed and interesting manner peculiarly her 
own. She intreduced her lieutenants 
one by one, they representing different 
‘nationalities, and speaking in different 
tongues. So far as the speakers could 
be understood, however, the united voice 
was for immediate and unrestricted suf- 
frage, and in this the foreign ladies all 
deemed it appropriate that the United 
States should lead by a Constitutional 
amendment. In presenting a woman 
suffragist from Louisiana, Miss Anthony 
mentioned that a year ago, in conversa- 
tion with Senator Brown, a member of 
the Committee present, he had said that 
he did not know a woman in the South 
who wanted to vote. Miss Anthony 
said she would produce as many as 
were necessary to convince him. 


— 


The Lake Bluff convocation, of which 
Miss Frances E. Willard is president, 
will open June 3oth, and close July 13th. 
The principal features of the Convo- 
cation of 1887 will remain, prominent 
among which is the National W. C. T. 
U. Training School, or as it is now des- 
ignated, the School of Methods, Miss 
Mary Allen West, Dean. Ten days 
will be devoted to the work of the 
school, leaving the Sabbaths for religious 
services and the Fourth of July to be 


COMMENCEMENT-DAY EXERCISES. 


Last Thursday evening was an event- 
ful occasion in connection with the work 


Christian Association. The annual elo- 
cutionary prize contest, in connection 
with other classes, took place. The 
hall was filled to its utmost capacity, and 
a most enjoyable time experienced by 
all. Professor William T. Ross, teacher 
of elocution in the Association, presided, 
and the following pupils of the elocution 
class participated in the exercises: Geo. 
E. Duncan, Jr., Edward R. Ormsby, 
Miss Lucia Currie, M. A. Brown, Geo. 
J. Monck, Fred. C. Cusheon and Miss 
Emma J. Onyon. Hon. E. D. Wheeler, 
E. Knowlton and J. T. Hamilton, Prin- 
cipal of the Lincoln School, were the 
judges, and the successful contestants 
were Fred. C. Cusheon, Miss Emma 
J. Onyon and George E. Duncan, Jr. 
There were three prizes distributed, con- 
sisting of ‘American Poems,” Half- 
Hours with American History” and 
“Golden Leaves from the American, 
British, Dramatic and Late English 
Poets.”” .The presentation was made by 
Hon. E. D. Wheeler. 


The Rev. John Hall, D. D., delivered 
his final lecture before the students of 
the Yale Divinity School, on March 29. 
The subject of the lecture was ‘The 
Present Condition of the Christian 
Churches.” He said, among other things: 
“The religious press has become a 
gigantic power both in England and 
America, and has greatly aided the 
advancement of Christian literature. 
There are seven hundred weekly and 
serial religious publications, without 
counting the multitude of periodicals 
printed as Sunday-school helps. I think 
that there is more real intellect displayed 
in the religious than in the secular press, 
more sanctified intellect, more earnest, 
honest, and effective thoughts and writ- 
ings.”’ 


of the San Francisco Young Men’s; 


REMOVAL NOTICE. 


737 Market Street, San Francisco, is known to most Pacific 
Coast residents as the BIBLE HOUSE. Here has been for 
many years the Depository of the American Tract Society, Cali- 
fornia Bible Society, American Sunday School Union, and a 
general headquarters for the people of the various denominations 


represented on the coast. 
Arrangements have been made for a removal to 


7135 Market Street. 


Where we have better facilities for the display of stock, filing of 
orders and general management of the business. 

Thanking you for past patronage, we shall-hope for a con- 
tinuance of favors in our new location, 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, 
Depositary. 


CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


220 to 226 Bush St. 


i Br NOW AND THE TIME OF REMOVAL TO 
to our new store, STARR KING BUILDING, Geary Street, 


we will make special inducements to purchasers of all grades 


FURNITURE, 
BEDDING and 
UPHOLSTERY. 


N POOLE 60. 0S” Be sure and see our goods and prices. 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


Payment for Tuer Pacriric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to THz Paciric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to doso. 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


Tue Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 


Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 


The subscription Price of Tue Paotric is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 

The date aganst your name on the label of your 

aper shows to what time your subscrption 
8 paid. 
THE PACIFIO CLUBBING LIST. 

We will send the Pactric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year)-to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Harper’s Weekly........ 4.00 65.75 

Scientific American............. .. 3.20 6 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6. 
2.50 4 
The Independent.... ............. 8.00 5 
North American Review.......... - 5.00 6 
Congregationalist............ .... 8.00 65 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5 
Christian at Work................ 38.00 6 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4. 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS. 
ESTATE OF ALEXANDER M’LEA, DECEASED. 


Notice is hereby given by the undersigned, 
executrix and executor of the estate of Alex- 
ander McLea, deceased, to the creditors of, 
and all persons having claims against, the 
said deceased, to exhibit them with the nec- 
essary vouchers within four months after the 
first publication of this notice, to the execn- 
trix and executor at Rooms 42 and 43, No. 
330 Pine street, in the city and county of 
San Francisco, the same being the office of 
R. Thompson, attorney-at-law, and the same 
being the place for the transaction of the 
business of said estate. 

Davip KERR, Executor, 
Acngs M. McLza, Executrix, 
Of the Estate of Alexander McLea, Deceased. 
March 21, 1888. 


CATARRH IN THE HEAD.: 


than anythiug I ever tried. [ had the ca- 
tarrh very bad in my head. 
chronic, and, falling into my throat, left bad 
taste in my mouth. Since I have used two 
bottles it has stopped all of that. Am evef 
ready to recommend it very highly.— Wyatt 
Hoffman, Sergeant Co. G, 25th Inf’t’y, Fort 
Sisseton, D. T. 


A Picnic In Pricrs—Reap THEemM!—Soap 
Powder, best makes, 3 cents; Toilet Soap, 
long bars, 5 cents; Sulphur, for trees or 
sheep, $2.00 for 100 lb. bag; Dry Figs, Apri- 
cots, Pears, Raisins, Grapes, Prunes or 
Plums, 5 cents; Plated Butter Knives, 25 
cents a pair; two-foot Rules, 12 cents; Cali- 
fornia Walnuts, 5 cents. Send for list. 
Smith’s Cash Store, 418 Front street, San 
Francisco, Cal. | 


I have used several bottles of Ely’s Cream 
Balm with great success. Had the catarrh 
so bad that whenever I would blow my nose 
it would bleed. Would hawk till entirely 
out of breath. Since using the Balm I am 
quite a different man. Would not be with- 
out it.—Charles Beisel, Co. K 17th Infantry, 
Fort Custer, Mont. 


‘*Where shall I buy a good hat?” ‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied, 


We recommend the honse of Carroll & 
Tilton, 873 Market street, to our friends for 
clothing, etc. We have bought of them 
with entire satisfaction. Their prices are 


observed as a patriotic day. | 


very reasonable. 


It had become 


Ely’s Cream Salm has done me more good | 


A PICNIC! 


This is the pisnic season, and we will havea picnic, too, by offering goods at a price that 
will bring everybody. These figures are not for always, but as long as the goods in stock last: 
Washing Powder, best makes, 3c; Toilet Soap, 8c or 3Cc dozen, for nice article; Turkey Dusters, 
25c; Mustard, 5c tin; Baking Powder, to close out a shop worn lot, 3c to 5c for small tins, and 
15c to 25c for 1-b tins; Sulphur for trees or stock, 100-Ib bags, $2; Bonemeal or Oyster Shells, 
$1 50 per 100 hs; Mucilage and Brush, 5c; Mixed Lawn Grass, 15c to 20c quart; Dried Figs, 4c to 
5c Ib; Dried Peas, choice, 4c to 6c; Raisins, 5c to 8c; Cherries, pits in, 5c to 8c; Table Grapes, 10c 
can or $1 dozen; wash Blue in bottles, 5c; Smoking or Chewing Tobacco, plugs, 35c to 40c It; 
fine cut, 35c to 40c; good cigars, 75c box; Apple Wood Pipes, 12c; Plated Butter Knives, 25c 

air; Clothes Wringers, $2 for good ones; Axle Grease, $2 per case; Two foot Rules, 12c; Spirit 
vels, pocket, 18c; Oalifornia Walnuts, 5c; Orchard Grass. 10c; Men’s Cheviot Shirts for 
everyday wear, 40c; Overalls, 50c; Undershirts or Drawers, light Summer wear, 40¢; Handker- 
chiefs, 25c dozen up; Ladies’ Corsets, all kinds, 50c up; Combs, 7c; Tooth Brushes, 5c; Hand- 
some Dress Lawns. 5c; Ginghams, 8c up: Dried Apricots, dark, 3c; light 8c to 12c; all Dried 
Fruit below usual jobbing rates. Better send for our full list for this month. Sample free. 


““ SMITH’S CASH STORE. 


416 and 418 FRONT STREET, . SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 
And all the Msues of the Society in stock at the 
DEPOSITORY, 

7157 MARKET ST., eo SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


03” Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds a specialty. sy 


PIANOS 


| MISCELLANEOUS AND 
AINED ist PREMIUM for greatest 


merit at the New Orleans Cottun Cen STANDARD BOOKS, 
un Cen- 
tennial & World’s Exposition for refined BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


and wonderful power of tone, elegance of JUVENILE BOOKS, 
design, and superb finish. Only piano BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
endorsed by United States commission- BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 


ers, from each of the States. Cases finest 
700d finish—finest i BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 


double repeating action— three strings 


throughout of best patent steel wire—keys 
BLANK BOOKS, 


bestivory. Our new patent steel tuning 
device, instead of wood, is the greatest in- 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 


vention ever made in peeees. It consists 
of stationary steel tuning pins that are set 
ina mold and molten steel is run round 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 

} Not Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Roya) 
of climate. This will be appreciated b 4 
all musicians in city or country. It will Irish Linen Papers Constantly 
stand 2v years without tuning and fs good on 
for = o other piano has this improve- 
—- . Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 

Great strength and durability is another 
advantage. In other pianos holes are Designing, 
bored in wooden boards and tuning pins an uminating of Monograms, Crests 
8. 
Birthday Cards always in stock. 

worthless as a musical instrument. Our 
steel tuning device isin no way affected C + B E A C H + 


inserted. The pins turn round in this 
by such casualities,and the sounding board 
is so constructed that our pianos can never 107 Montgomery Street, 


the pins keepingthem solidly in place. A 
thimble or shell pin is made toexactly fit 
the stationary pin revolving thereon; thus 
thestrings windroundthepins. Afterthke 
strings are properly stretched the piano 
can never get out of tune, the rest plank 
being of steel is not ailvcted by extremes 


board and cannot stand permanently in 
tune, and it often cracks, splits, drys out, 
becoming utterly, totally and entirely 


become thin or metallic in tone. They 
are always in tune and the expense of P-d31 ; Opposite the Occidental. 
tuning is saved. This patent alone is . 
vos and piano the 
atest in the wor ces are no V 
than other pianos. Buying direct T E 
from us, the largest manufacturers, you 
save $100 or $200—Dealers’ profits. Don’t a ee | $1 00 to $30 oc 
mind the ominous growlings of dealers Gas Stoves..... 75 ** 35 00 
and agents, who see their chances of sell- Gasoline Stov ion 700 « 
ing @ poor piano at a big profit of $200— | 30 00 
sli ping away —pity there. ; wa Coal Ranges.................. 6°00 ** 75 00 
e guarantee our P anos ten years. 
lesy .We have put our prices at lowest 
a $900 piano for 50; 
iano for $475.50. Upright Cabinet Sing LamMps.............. 5 20 00 
rands, with stool and rubber cover 66-candle-power Lamps......... 1 75 10 00 
shipped on car at 8. F., toany partof the 65-candle-power Buruers........ 1 50 each. 


United States, Canada or Mexico. Our 
terms are cash with order. If not as rep- 
resented money returned. We occasion- 
ally have good second-hand 
over at $100 to 8200, w 


—— ent for our own. Write or call 
catalogue, free. 
T. M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 


Office & Warerooms, Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
Cor. Market & 7th 8ts.; Factories, Fol- 
som, Shotwell & 18th Sts., San Francisco, 
California. (Agents wanted.) 


Sabbath Schools intending to purchase new 
libraries will find it to their advantage to 
correspond with us. We carry a large stock 
of all the standard and latest books suitable 
for the Sabbath-school. Send for catalogues. 
Correspondence solicited. 


W. W. BRIER & SON, 


Bright Star Oil. per can, $1.50; Deodorized 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 
for empty cans in exchange. 

Agaie and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & CO., 
868 MARKET ST., - Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


RELM°Donald. 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 
Oldest Chartered F 


Capital Stock 
$1,000,000.00. 
urPusS 650,000.00. 


Returning thanks for past favors, we 

accounts 

Firms and Cor-porations. 


R. H. McDONALD, Pres’t, 


42 GEARY ST., - | San Francisco. | San Francisco, Cal., Jan. Ist, 1888. 
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